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A NATIONAL THEATRE. 


% LTHOUGH no Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be likely in the financial depression 
just now prevailing to look kindly upon 
any fresh application for a national subsidy 
towards the support of dramatic art, it is 
no doubt of advantage that the subject 
should be discussed in a semi-public 
manner, as it was at the beginning of last 
month. For the principle of a State- 
supported theatre there is much to be said, even though in practice 
many difficulties may arise; and, indeed, to our persistent advocacy 
in these pages of some such scheme we may fairly attribute the 
importance which the movement has attained. Without under- 
estimating the difficulties of initiating in this country an imitation 
of the famous Théitre Francais, and without forgetting the greatly- 
enhanced pecuniary cost of any worthy experiment of the kind 
which might be made with first-rate artists, accustomed to be 
very highly paid for their services, we must yet maintain that 
some new channel is imperatively needed for the performance of 
meritorious new plays and instructive revivals, such as no unaided 
manager dare attempt on his own responsibility. What is wanted 
is a theatre which can deliberately set itself to lead rather than to 
follow the public taste, which can afford to disregard the passing 
popularity of the moment, and which can rely on the worthiness of 
its self-imposed tasks and tho artistic adequacy of their accom- 
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plishment. The arguments in favour of such an institution have 
already been insisted upon by us at such length that their detailed 
recapitulation is unnecessary; whilst we have reason to believe 
that our careful analysis of the actual working of the State-aided 
theatre which is accepted as the model to be copied has proved of 
service to many who have felt anxious to know the precise result 
to be attained in the event of the agitation proving successful. 

Although the meeting at Covent Garden the other day was 
noteworthy, in so far as it indicated a conviction on the part of 
those present that the establishment of a national theatre is in the 
abstract desirable, it yet cannot be said that the gathering was of 

a sufficiently representative character. It was amicable of the 
Marquis Townshend to accept the position of president, and the 
worthy nobleman was too modest in supposing that there was any 
special “ deficiency on his part ” when he undertook to explain the 
probable benefit of the movement. But if there was no marked 
deficiency in his Lordship’s chairmanship there was surely no 
marked appropriateness in his selection for such a post, and it 
seemed something like a confession of weakness to choose a chair- 
man for the only reasons which could possibly have influenced the 
selection of the Marquis Townshend. More unfortunate still 
was the absence of almost all the leading actors and all the leading 
managers now in London. Unless the provisional committee is 
weeded of its numerous nonentities, and receives a large accession 
of strength from theatres like the Lyceum, the Prince of Wales’s, 
and the Court, it is to be feared that its arrangements, well- 
intended though they may be, will not command much respect from 
the tax-payers whose support it will ultimately be necessary to 
secure. The question is one about which actors of position, as 
well as actors who have yet their artistic position to make, must 
show themselves in earnest; and before Mr. Baillie Cochrane’s 
adopted motion for a public meeting to be held at Willis’s Rooms 
is carried out, it is imperatively necessary that the promise of 
adequate support from those within as well as those without the 
theatrical profession should be obtained. 

The force of this consideration seems to have been felt by one 
of the speakers at the Covent Garden meeting, who noted, 
moreover, that if they went before the House of Commons with an 
inchoate scheme which they could not put in operation, the House 
would not be disposed to grant them assistance. The truth of this 
is certainly not to be denied. We must know precisely what we want 
before we are likely to get anything at all. Ifat some future time the 
dramatic art should be supported by a national grant of some few 
thousands a year, we may be very sure that it will only be when 
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there is provided a guarantee that the money is spent upon a 
thoroughly useful and representative institution. It will not be 
enough that the principle should be supported by clerical dig- 
nitaries like Canon Farrar and the Bishops of Durham and Man- 
chester. Support of this nature will be valuable enough as a 
defence of the subsidy against those who would be sure to attack 
it on moral grounds ; it will not suffice to convince hard-headed 
members of Parliament and stingy Chancellors of the Exchequer 
that this expenditure of public money is expedient in itself or is 
likely to achieve the purpose for which it is asked. To succeed in 
this Lord Townshend and Mr. Baillie Cochrane will have to enlist 
on their side those who by their active share in theatrical enter- 
prises have done most towards the ultimate object which the 
national theatre will have in view. We must therefore wait to 
see how the theatrical profession itself takes up the matter at 
the Willis’s Rooms meeting before we can form any judgment of 
the probable outcome of the agitation under its present auspices. 
As Mr. Edward Terry sensibly remarked at Covent Garden, “ it 
would be a great mistake todo anything in the matter in a hurry; ” 
but we may add that no amount of leisure in the movements of 
the well-meaning enthusiasts will compensate for their present want 
of weight and power. 

Although, however, a tempting subject for easy ridicule is not 
unnaturally afforded by certain phases of this preliminary discussion, 
we would not be thought to disbelieve altogether in its possible 
usefulness, or to laugh away its claim to consideration. All we 
wish is to guard against the assumption that a National Theatre 
can be established with any reasonable hope of public support by 
those who have hitherto failed to distinguish themselves by their 
services to the artistic cause which they advocate. Everything 
must depend upon the impression which the. proposed Committee 
of Direction is able to make upon those whose duty it will be 
to inquire into the practical promise of the undertaking. The 
establishment of a theatre before asking for a subsidy will doubtless 
be a wise step, and it is satisfactory to hear that several noblemen 
and gentlemen are willing to come forward with contributions 
towards a guarantee fund of £20,000. But noblemen and gentle- 
men have before now contributed their thousands of pounds 
towards the maintenance of theatres which have, nevertheless, 
failed to command or deserve the support of the public. What we 
shall require to ascertain before asking that a national permanence 
is given to the undertaking is, that the best of our actors and 
actresses and managers are enlisted in its cause either for an active 
share in its proceedings or for scarcely less valuable countenance 
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and support. We do not wish to underrate the good intentions of 
the professional and non-professional people who supported the 
Marquis Townshend on the 4th March, but they themselves would 
probably be the first to admit that they do not adequately 
represent that higher development and that vigorous revival of 
our drama which they are so anxious to forward. At present their 
efforts are merely tentative, and as such are worthy of all com- 
mendation ; but before they go further they must, if they wish to 
be acquitted of the charge of presumption, attract to themselves 
that influential and really representative support which they would 
have done well to secure in the first instance. 








THE OPERA SEASON. 


HE influence of the Opera on the musical tastes of a nation is 

so great that we need offer no apology for directing attention 

to the manner in which this class of entertainment has been pro- 
duced here during the last two or three years. The Italian lyric 
drama is usually regarded as one of the most popular institutions 
of the country. No capital except London can boast that by 
means of the opera it supports two theatres for a quarter of the year 
without assistance from the State. It is not too much to assert, 
however, that the stability of the institution will be brought toa 
crucial test if the policy recently pursued by the managers is not 
materially altered. In more than one direction a parsimonious 
spirit is shown where parsimony is the least defensible. 
The necessity of vocal and instrumental efficiency is not 
practically recognised. Important parts are assigned to “ promis- 
ing” singers—in other words, to singers who have yet 
much to learn and unlearn, and who for that reason are content to 
accept engagements for a term of years at very moderate salaries. 
The stage bands, too, are not happily constituted ; indeed, the tones 
they produce at times seem directly calculated to drive any sensi- 
tive lover of music from the theatre. Lastly, owing to the haste 
in which operas are brought out and the frequency with which the 
programme is changed, the rehearsals are few and incomplete, and 
the fact that all the same choristers appear night after night 
shows that the salary-list is made as short as possible. The question 
will naturally be asked, Why is such parsimony practised? ‘The 
manager has a stereotyped answer to make. His expenses have 
increased to an appalling extent. The prime donne now exact 
terms never previously heard of. Madame Patti and Madame 
Nilsson each require more than two hundred pounds for every 
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performance. Moreover, the public look for spectacular effect, 
which involves a considerable outlay. Managers are accordingly 
obliged to economize where they can, and so vocal and instrumen- 
tal efficiency must suffer. No person who is acquainted with the 
conditions under which an opera is produced will be misled by this 
fallacious reasoning, and it may safely be predicted that unless the 
shortcomings we have noticed are promptly redeemed the support 
hitherto accorded to the Italian opera will appreciably decrease. 
The season at the Royal Italian Opera will probably prove 
more remunerative than its predecessor. Madame Paiti is re- 
engaged, and in the course of a few weeks will appear in at least 
one new character. M. Massenet’s Roi de Lahore, brought out at 
the Paris Opera about two years ago, is at present set down for 
her, and those who have seen the piece can hardly doubt that as 
Sita she will add another to her long list of triumphs. In the 
event of the Roi de Lahore not being produced, a by no means 
remote contingency, she will undertake the part of Selika in 
L’Africaine. Last summer Madame Patti intimated her intention 
to impersonate the gipsy in Carmen, but on second thoughts came 
to the conclusion that the absence of cantabile music from the 
character was not counterbalanced by its dramatic effectiveness. 
M. Gounod’s Polyeucte will not be produced, not only because it 
has not attracted much attention in Paris, but because it partakes 
of the character of an oratorio or sacred drama. On the other 
hand, it is more than likely that the list’ will include the Marquis 
d’Ivry’s Amants de Vérone, with Mdlle. Heilbron and M. Capoul 
in their original réles, and in place of Goldmark’s noisy Queen of 
Sheba we shall have M. Paladilhe’s Suzanne. There is but too 
much reason to fear that Mdlle. Albani will not be able to sing this 
season, but in the contrary case we may expect to hear her in M. 
Hérold’s delightful Pré aux Clercs, a work too long absent from 
the London stage. And here ends the list of the novelties which 
Mr. Ernest Gye thinks of producing. It remains to be added that 
his company is as strong as it ever was. In addition to artists 
already mentioned, Signor Gayarré, Mdlle. Thalberg, Signor 
Nicolini, Madame Cepeda, Signor Bolis, Madame Belocca, Signor 
Graziani, and Madame Scalchi are re-engaged. Among the new- 
comers are Mdlle. Heilbronn, whose Juliet is a performance of 
high merit, M. Lassalle, of the Paris Opéra, Mdlle. Valleria of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, Signor Gailhard, the great bass, and Malle. 
Rosine Bloch. For the character of Suzanne in M. Paladilhe’s 
opera we shall have Mdlle. Turolla, of whom report speaks highly. 
Many incapable singers are conspicuous by their absence, and this 
fact encourages the belief that, as far as the Royal Italian Opera is 
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concerned, the management of opera in London will be materially 
improved. 

Mr. Mapleson being in America, the arrangements for the 
forthcoming season at Her Majesty’s Theatre, which begins early in 
May, are not yet finally made. It may be stated, however, that the 
‘company will differ in no important respect from that which he 
directed last year. It includes Madame Nilsson, M. Faure, Madame 
Gerster, Miss Minnie Hauk, Madame Marie Rose, Signor Cam- 
panani, and Madame Trebelli. Mr. Santley is being urged to add 
his name to these, but has not yet replied. Madame Nilsson, it is 
expected, will undertake in the course of the season the characters 
of Aida and Armida, supported in the former by M. Faure, Madame 
Trebelli, and Signor Campanini. The artists who ranged them- 
selves under Mr. Mapleson’s banner in America seem to have 
improved by further change of audience, and Madame Gerster, 
who has risen superior to many of the defects noticeable in her 
singing and acting two years ago, will reappear with all the éclat 
which a marked success in the United States cannot fail to confer. 
Mdlle. Vanzandt and Mdlle. Drog have been engaged,—unques- 
tionably a wise step, seeing that for some time past report has 
spoken highly of their talents. Altogether it is probable that 
when Mr. Mapleson’s prospectus is issued it will be found he has 
again proved a formidable rival to the manager of the Royal 
Italian Opera. 








DRAMATIC CRITICISM IN THE PROVINCES. 


NE of the most curious experiences of the actor is provided 
when, on migrating from town to country, or vice versd, he 

first notes the difference between the criticism bestowed upon him 
in the London journals and the criticism—save the mark !—which 
his performances receive in the provincial press. Let the faults 
and mistakes of the London dramatic critics be what they may— 
and we found it advisable in a recent issue to enumerate the chief of 
them—let it be admitted that there are not wanting frequent signs 
of hasty or perfunctory labour, and let it be candidly confessed that 
the system of ‘writing duplicate notices, like that of combining the 
professions of playwright and critic, is a subject for grave regret, 
it will still remain true that the work as a whole bears evidence of 
being performed by writers at once capable and honest. The 
London critic is not only a constant playgoer and aready journalist, 
he is a cultivated man who has studied the drama either for love of 
it or in order to fit himself for his position; he has ample ex- 
perience of acted plays and of players, and he has a social position 
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and a reputation to maintain which forbid him, if only from 
motives of self-interest, to accept the bribes which, if we may 
believe what we hear, are freely offered and taken in the dramatic 
world on the other side of the Atlantic. We do not hear of supper- 
parties given to our critics by popular and beautiful actresses, 
whose gratitude for kindly preliminary puffs is obviously nothing more 
than the hope of kindly comment to come ; nor do the fair artistes 
who in New York or San Francisco bestow jewelry wholesale upon 
their journalist admirers find any similar calls made upon their 
purses when they are acting in London. 

Although, however, the dramatic criticism of our provincial 
press differs very widely from that of the metropolis, and differs 
entirely for the worse, it is not of venality that it can be accused. 
Its fault is, not that its favourable opinion can be bought, but that 
it is for the most part simply incapable of forming any opinion 
worthy of the name. Thus, where the country critics do not con- 
fine themselves to empty platitudes, which when they are analysed 
are discovered to mean nothing at all, they proclaim every timid native 
débutante a second Mrs. Siddons, every local favourite a comedian 
of the very highest rank, every new play written by a fellow towns- 
man a piece certain to make its mark through the length and 
breadth of the land. They are nothing, these provincial commen- 
tators, if they are not enthusiastic, for enthusiasm pays better than 
anything else if one can only gush at so much per line. The en- 
thusiasm, too, is for the most part honest and really irrepressible, 
for after a hard day’s work in the police-court, or a series of even- 
ings spent in a Promethean search for fire, a visit to the play, no 
matter what may be the artistic merit of the performance, is such a 
relief that it is sure to be relished asatreat. After the sordid dul- 
ness of the occupation of the penny-a-lining reporter the most 
tawdry glitter of a stage-scene lit by foot-lights “to him is opening 
Paradise.” That he has no means at his command for discriminating 
between false art and true does not matter. That his notion of 
a comedy is a piece which makes him laugh, and that a tragedy is 
in his eyes a gloomy work in five acts, to be delivered in the gloomy 
sing-song of the unnatural “elocutionist,” is of the smallest con- 
sequence. He cannot express himself in decent English; he 
ties himself into a hopeless knot the moment he travels beyond 
the information afforded to him by his playbill, and his utterances 
whenever he strives to be original, either in airy banter or in judi- 
cial gravity, are of a kind to make the cynic laugh and the lover 
of the drama weep. Let it not for a moment be supposed that we 
would blame him for his shortcomings of matter and of style; as 
fair would it be to condemn the house-painter who is suddenly 
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called upon to paint a landscape for his faulty perspective and his 
coarse use of colour. The error is that of the employer, who would 
not dream of letting his office-boy manipulate his ledger, but 
thinks nothing of ordering one of his reporters to do the Shaks- 
perian revival at the Royal Mudborough Theatre, or to knock off a 
critical account of a new Robertsonian comedy. 

And how comes it, we may not unnaturally ask, that such a 
blunder is committed by the provincial editor, who is in most things 
sufficiently clever to avoid allowing his modest efforts to become a 
laughing-stock ? How comes it to pass that it is possible for one 
of the most entertaining collections of newspaper paragraphs to 
consist of extracts from provincial notices selected and retained by 
one of our well-known players? Since the recent revival of intelli- 
gent interest in theatrical doings and in dramatic art, surely it 
would be found remunerative to provide dramatic criticism of a 
kind superior to any which can be “turned out” to order by the 
man-of-all-work of the establishment, whose literary powers recall 
the reply of Mr. Oxenford, when he was asked about the capacity 
for dramatic criticism of a journalist just promoted to a post 
for which he was generally supposed incompetent. ‘I don’t 
know much about him,” said the veteran, “ but I believe he is a 
very good man at a launch.” These gentlemen are very good at 
launches, at coroner’s inquests, at local flower-shows, and at the 
chronicling of small-beer generally ; but why should they be asked 
to commit themselves over Shakspere and the musical glasses ? 

The reason which first suggests itself is the parsimony of the 
newspaper proprietor, and this may doubtless have much to do with 
the state of affairs in question. But inasmuch as the typical news- 
paper proprietor of the provinces can be liberal enough where—as 
in obtaining news, both local and foreign—he thinks liberality will 
be remunerative, a great deal must be set down to his ignorance of 
the fact that it really is worth while to secure for dramatic 
criticism writers of some little culture and taste. He does 
not consider his occasional dramatic column worthy of the work 
of an expert trained for a special vocation, though he likes his 
cricket-reports to be done by a man who knows something of the 
game. How great is his mistake is, perhaps, best shown by a 
reference to the country papers which are conducted by men who 
recognise the important consideration now given by newspaper- 
readers to the criticism of acted plays and of players. Where any 
attempt is made to deal with the subject of the drama, or, indeed, 
to give art criticism of any kind, it is in the best and highest 


_ interest of journalism that the work should be worthily executed. 
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XVII—MISS NEILSON. 


| was in the ancient city of Saragossa—interesting alike from its 
historical associations, the architectural beauty of many of its 
buildings, and the wealth of olive-groves and vineyards which sur- 
round it—that Lilian Adelaide Neilson first saw the light. Her 
father was a Spanish artist, her mother’an Englishwoman of gentle 
birth. The scenes amidst which her early life was passed were 
directly calculated to stir her imagination. During the greater 
part of that period her parents resided in Italy, the picturesque 
haunt of art and song and romance. Now she was contemplating 
all that remained of the former majesty of Rome, now lingering on 
spots connected by local tradition with the memory of Petrarch, 
now standing before the sarcophagus which is believed to have 
enclosed the ashes of the ill-fated daughter of the Capulets. In 
the result a passion for poetry in any form took possession of the 
girl’s mind, and at the age of thirteen—an age at which girls born 
in those sunny climes are almost women—her acquaintance with 
English and Italian literature was by no means inconsiderable. And 
now we come to the principal turning-point in her career. During 
a visit to Paris she saw Phédre played at the Théatre Frangais. 
The performance made a deep impression on her mind ; the profes- 
sion of the player presented itself to her in its mest alluring 
colours, and she resolved to seek fame on the stage. In 1865, being 
then in her fifteenth year, she appeared at the Margate Theatre as 
Julia in TheHwnchback. The event seems to have attracted notice, as 
a few weeks later we find her representing Juliet at the Royalty. 
Immature as the performance was, it displayed Italian-like warmth 
and depth of feeling, and Lady Becher (Miss O’Neill) joined many 
others in congratulating the youthful debutante. Miss Neilson was 
not deceived by these compliments into a belief that she had little 
to learn. ‘Every chance she had of enlarging her experience of the 
stage was eagerly taken, and such chances were given to her by 
the production at the Princess’s of the Huguenot Captain and Lost 
in London, at the Lyceum of Infe for Life, at the Gaiety of A Life 
Chase and Uncle Dick’s Darling, and at Drury Lane of Amy Robsart 
and Rebecca. In the intervals of these engagements she went 
about the country. The rapidity of her progress was demonstrated 
in a series of performances which she gave at the Queen’s 
Theatre. ‘ Miss Neilson’s Juliet,” said the Atheneum, “is now a 
ripe and sustained performance, characterised in the early scenes 
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by tenderness and grace, and ascending towards the close to a 
tragic elevation and fire that seem less art than inspiration. The 
last waning faults of self-consciousness removed, there will be 
nothing to say against this fine interpretation.” In the autumn of 
1872 Miss. Neilson proceeded to America, and there, as in Canada, 
was received with the utmost warmth. In the course of this tour 
she added to her repertoire the characters of Beatrice, Rosalind, and 
Isabella in Measure for Measure. At Boston, Mr. Longfellow went 
to see her Juliet. “I thank you,” he wrote to her, “for your 
beautiful interpretation of this enchanting character. I have never 
in my life seen intellectual and poetical feeling more exquisitely com- 
bined.” But it was not until she took her first farewell of New York 
that the full extent of her success was made apparent. “‘ The 
aspect of the theatre,” said the Tribune, ‘‘ was scarcely less mournful 
than brilliant. Since the night when Dickens, with slow step and 
sad face, made his last exit from the stage of Steinway Hall, there 


-has been no theatrical occasion in this city at once so animated with 


chivalry and touching with sense of sorrow and loss.” Returning 
to London, Miss Neilson appeared at the Haymarket in 1876 as 
Juliet, Rosalind, Anne Boleyn, and Isabella, and was not less well 
received than before. Her engagement concluded, she went back 
to America, where her popularity continued to increase. The story 


goes that the members of the Richmond Legislature, perceiving her 


in the ladies’ gallery, found it impossible to proceed with their 
business! The critics seem to lose their heads in descanting upon 
her merits. ‘The house,”’ says one, “ was literally in love with 
her. There is a fascination about her that is irresistible.” This 
referred to her Viola in Twelfth Night, the character in which she 
reappeared at the Haymarket in the winter of 1877-8. Her per- 
formance in the Crimson Cross is spoken of in another page. Miss 
Neilson is undoubtedly one of the most gifted actresses of our time. 
Occasionally, it is true, she betrays the consciousness‘of the presence 
of an audience, and even now has not entirely mastered the art of 
delivering blank verse. But against these defects we have to set a 
combination of rare qualities—imaginative power, fire, tenderness, 
and grace. Notwithstanding the brightness and finish of her Rosa- 
lind and Viola, it is with Juliet, we think, that her name is and 
will continue to be most closely associated. Her southern origin 
gives her eminent advantages here. The richness of her voice, the 
depth of expression in her dark eyes, the sensuous grace of her 
movements, the burning energy of passion which she displays as 
the tragedy progresses, all this, so necessary in the representation 
of the beautiful Veronese, could hardly be possessed by one not 
born and bred under a Spanish or Italian sky. 
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“NEW ” AND “ORIGINAL” PLAYS. 
By THe CHAIRMAN. 


HE first subject to be considered this month is the question 
involved in the action for libel recently brought against The 
Theatre by Mr. Reece, namely, whether an adaptation of a French 
play can fairly be described as “ new” when its source is not stated. 
In 1877 a drama by Mr. Reece and Mr. Farnie was brought out in 
Manchester as “ new,” and as “written expressly for Miss Wallis.” 
Mr. Reece, in reply to some criticism in the Guardian, admitted 
that the piece was “ directly founded” upon a French melodrama 
called La Mendiante, and it was partly in consequence of some 
strictures which appeared in these pages as to the use of the word 
“new” in such a case that the action was brought. The plaintiff— 
whom we are glad to see at the “ Round Table” this month—frankly 
stated that if he had drawn up the bills announcing the play he 
would have avowed his indebtedness to La Mendiante, but he called 
three witnesses—Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. Palgrave Simpson, and 
Mr. Hollingshead—to show that it was in accordance with theatrical 
usage to term an adaptation from the French a “ new” play and 
refrain from mentioning its source. This usage, which from all 
points of view seems to be indefensible, gave rise some years ago to 
@ very general impression on the Continent that English dramatists, 


one and all, were unscrupulous plagiarists. That impression has * 


never been eradicated; and no little astonishment perhaps will be 
excited by the clearness and decision with which the practice of 
describing unavowed adaptations as “new” plays is about to be 
reprobated by the principal: dramatic authors and a representative 
dramatic critic of the day. 


By Henry J. Byron. 


THE announcement of a play as a “new” play would convey to 
“experts” and people greatly interested in theatrical affairs 
the notion that the play was not “original.” This has been so 
since I remember the stage personally. I never announced a piece 
of mine as new without the “ original,” because I have never 
translated a play, but I did adapt three French comic operas, and 
their author’s names were in each case printed on the bills and 
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published books. I certainly object to the custom of calling a new 
translation of a foreign play a new play. The word new ought to 
mean something that has not seen the light of publicity before. 
At the time new was always used to translations, original plays were 
rare. Mr. Bancroft’s argument in The Times that the public cared 
very little about whether a play was original or not, so that it amused, 
was unworthy so able an artist. An author or actor should have 
some pride and pleasure in feeling that his work is his own. An 
actor who represents for the first time a character and succeeds, 
surely should feel more satisfaction in so doing than in succeeding by 
closely copying (so often the case) the appearance and style of the 
foreign “creator.” We are too apt in our sweeping assertions as 
to stealing from abroad to ignore the fact of our own plays being 
often “annexed.” Our Boys has been played all over the Con- 
tinent; a friend’s son has seen it in Norway, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Bavaria, and France. The best of it is, that I have 
not received one penny for this. ‘“‘ Annexing” is not confined to 
English adaptors. 
By W. S. Givserr. 

Tue evidence of the experts should serve to direct public at- 
tention to the distinction that is drawn by managers, critics, 
and dramatic authors between a “new” play and a “ new and 
original”? play. It seems that a dramatic author is entitled, 
by theatrical custom, to translate a French play into English, 
to produce his translation at a London theatre, and to describe 
it as a “new play’”’ by himself. The absence of the word 
“ original ” in its description will inform managers, actors, and 
brother authors that the play is a translation; and the only 
people who will be gulled into the belief that the work is the actual 
invention of the gentleman who lays claims to its authorship are 
the public, whose money keeps the theatre going. It seems to 
me that this custom, if custom it be, should be at once abolished ; 
and dramatic critics can do much, if they please, to put an end to 
this most discreditable state of things. If the play is original, or 
practically original, let the author have full credit for such origi- 
nality as he has shown; if the play is a translation that is put 
forward as a new work, let the impostor who so advertises it be 
publicly denounced, and his translation treated as a direct fraud on 
the public. A play is not “new” because it is newly translated. 
If I translate Cesar’s De Bello Gallico, I have no right to put my 
work before the public as a “new” account of the invasion of 
Gaul by the Romans; at best it is but a new translation of a very 
old history. If a play is translated or adapted from the French, 
what motive can actuate the author in suppressing the fact, except 
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a desire that the public shall be deceived into the belief that the 
work is the outcome of his own dramatic faculty ? 


By F. C. Burnanp. 


“New” has a twofold application. A piece, old in England, may be 
new fo America, but it is no less old in America than it is in 
England. The ancient riddle, “ When is a door not a door?” 
might be, perhaps, heard by Mtessa, the Central African monarch, 
for the first time. But if Mr. Stanley put it to him, that fair, 
candid, and honest traveller would be bound, in conscience, to 
inform Mtessa, that he was not asking him a brand new riddle that 
he (Stanley) had composed there and then on the spot, but an old 
riddle, as old as the hills all over the world. And if Mr. Stanley 
chose to frame it thus (in the African dialect, of course), ‘‘ When is 
the portal of a room in a palace not a portal?” he would correctly 
describe that form of the question as ‘a new version of an old 
riddle ;? but neither in Mtessa’s kingdom, nor in any other part 
of the dark continent of the habitable globe, would it thereby 
become a new riddle. ‘“ New,” in the sense of ‘ something not seen 
before,’ might be correctly applied to a new version of an old play 
whose original title was retained. Thus I might announce a new 
tragedy entitled Hamlet. Clearly this would not be the old Hamlet. 
Or I might use the story of Hamlet, and call it Ophelia. I should 
be within my right in styling this ‘ my new play,’ just as Mr. Wills 
called his version of The Vicar of Wakefield, Olivia, and Mr. 
Gilbert his version of Faust, Gretchen. One of the dictionary 
definitions of ‘new’ is “ different from the former,” and, as an 
example, a quotation is given from the Book of Common Prayer, 
“ steadfastly purposing to lead a new life.” The other dictionary 
definitions are “ not old,” which is evident, and “lately produced, 
made, or had; novel.” “New” used without qualification, as 
applied to a novel, a play, or a picture, should, strictly speaking, 
mean something that has had no being previous to the present pro- 
duction. Yet it would be true to say, in a notice, that ‘the new 
piece by Mr. Burnand, at the Vivarium Theatre, is another adapta- 
tion of the well-known old play, by Mr. Samuel Snooks, called 
The Wedding Cake, which was an adaptation of Alphonse Chose’s 
drama of Les Polissons de Paris.’ In this instance it would be 
correct to speak of it as “his new play;” or for myself to speak 


of it as ‘ my new play,’ if I added the description above mentioned, 
when it would be at once evident that what I meant to convey 
was that it was a new version of an old piece. ‘A new play by 
Mr. Threestars ” does not necessarily imply originality as well as 
novelty. A manager may announce ‘a new play’ by me, the new 
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play being an adaptation. But when I announce it myself, I should 
add to “new play ” the information that it was an adaptation. I 
do not see that I am under any moral obligation to do so, as long 
as ‘new’ does not carry with it the meaning of original. 


By Moy Tuomas. 


Tue apologists for the practice have certainly not yet adduced 
any reason which will bear examination by the light of common 
sense or common honesty. It is, we are told, a very old 
custom, which is quite true; but we are not considering whether 
it is old, but whether it is just and right. It is also said that 
“new” is understood to mean not exactly new, provided 
nothing is said about the piece being “original.” But an 
adaptor who describes his piece as “‘ new” must either desire to 
tell or to conceal the truth. If he has no desire to conceal the 
truth, why should he choose an expression which can only convey 
the truth when understood to mean the reverse of what it means in 
the dictionary? And why should he set so much store by the 
ambiguous expression, as he must be assumed to do, if he 
angrily protests against the dramatic critics for insisting that he 
should be more explicit ? It is further said that an adaptation may 
be so clever that the adaptor has really done more for its success 
than the original author; and this may be true, but in that case 


he might be expected to be not reluctant, but eager, to invite com- - 


parisons. Lastly, it is said that the public do not care who is the 
author, but only want a good play. Raisun de plus, as Frenchmen 
say ; for why should the adaptor present himself as the author 
before audiences who care not a straw to whose pen they are 
indebted? This may not be a “serious offence,” in the ordinary 
meaning of that expression, but I confess that I think it is time that 
the practice in question should be treated seriously. The simple 
truth is, that there is no honest reason why the real state of the case 
should not be told in plain language. I say in plain language, be- 
cause the half-confessions and ingeniously misleading acknowledg- 
ments of obligations, of which we had some rather flagrant examples 
of late, are certainly no improvement upon the older system of 
unscrupulous appropriation. 








THE CLAQUE. 


By J.~.Patcrave Simpson. 


XAMPLE is better than Precept may be considered an 
excellent standard proverb still holding its ground, when, 
in the revolutions of civilisation, so many other once-prized proverbs 
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have gone “to the wall.” We are repeatedly told at the same time 
by carpers and cavillers against manners and customs at home— 
those good birds who are perpetually fouling their own nests—that 


“ matters ”—the elastic word being applied to almost every con-" 


ceivable subject—“ are much better managed in France.” They 
may be sometimes, I have no doubt; but my nationality as well as 
my good sense, I hope, grudges and condemns the general applica- 
tion of such a dictum. Indeed, there is one “matter” in which 
France has set us an example for a long series of years—an example 
which, to judge from a variety of symptoms coming under my 
observation of late, we seem inclined to follow at home, and which 
I, for one, deprecate as “‘a fair example,” and one to be steadily 
avoided. 

I allude to an institution connected with the theatrical world in 
France, which seemed a very little time ago to have taken such 
deep and lasting root in the dramatic soil as to render all hopes of 
its being ever weeded out impossible. This institution is the 


Claque, as is the common generic term for a self-imposed, self- | 


asserting organization of men who undertake to regulate the 
applause to be bestowed on dramatic productions and their 
exponents. By these men themselves, or rather by the leaders of 
this organization, the term Claqueur is repudiated as vulgar and 
objectionable. Their scope and purpose are already defined in the 
name they proudly assume of entrepreneurs de succes dramatique. 
The result of the supreme sway they have obtained in French and 
especially in Parisian theatres has proved as disastrous as it is 
tyrannical. This supremacy was stealthily obtained at first, but it 
has grown in power and recognised authority until it has been 
exercised with a rod of iron. 

The Claqueur, to give him his popular name, was, at the com- 
mencement of his connection with theatres, simply a humble 
volunteer ill-paid, or paid only by a free admission to see the 
performance, in recompense of his applause bestowed. But 
gradually the voluntary employment became a regular profession, 
which prospered to a very lucrative degree. The Claqueur, 
humble and cautious at first, has established himself by degrees as 
master of things dramatic, master of her stage, master of her 
manager, the author, and the artist. In return for the arbitrary 
theories he is supposed to bestow he levies blackmail on managers, 
authors, actors, and especially actresses, most if not all of whom 
are bound to pay their tribute to the Entrepreneur de Succés 
Dramatique en Chef. Some of the artists subscribe to him for 
their applause by the year, others by the month, others for one 
particular part, others for “that night only.” The result, however, 
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is generally far from satisfactory to any concerned except the 
salaried applauders. ‘The artists are sure to be more or less dis- 
tracted because some pet effect has not been sufficiently “ warmed 
tp,” some trait of genius has been overlooked, and, more especially, 
some rival has been better treated. The Chef, however, is 
accustomed to the dissatisfaction of his clients. He smiles, shrugs 
his shoulders, and leaves the theatre with the proud conviction 
that glory, art, fame, literary merit are all his own—ali due to him ! 

The Government of the Claque in all matters theatrical has 
gradually produced an effect diametrically opposite to that ori- 
ginally intended. It has long since crushed and smothered any 
expression of real admiration on the part of the public. Men have 
grown ashamed and afraid of assimilating themselves to the noisy 
hirelings in the theatre. The true Parisian never applauds. 

On the avowed institution of the Claque a desultory warfare 
against the tyrants was for some time kept up by the public; 
but the Claque, whose supremacy became no longer a matter of 
professional dispute, held itself too high to allow its sceptre to be 
ravished from it by such vulgar disaffection as the opposition of 
public opinion. After some bitter struggles the Claque triumphed. 
The field of battle was their own; and, with one notable exception, 
to be hereafter mentioned, it has remained their own ever since. 
To this day there are a few rare occasions when the public 
makes a faint show of fight against its old enemy, and these 
outbursts are generally confined to the Odéon Theatre in Paris, 
the resort of the sturdy, enthusiastic, and demonstrative young 
students of the Quartier Latin. These petty émeutes, however, are 
regarded with contempt by the Claque as poor revolutionary 
attempts of a herd of low conspirators ; and all attempts of these 
would-be supporters of independent opinion are crushed under the 
ignominious term, “‘ Cabale.’”’ The success-contracting system, it is 
true, does not always save a bad play from its just fate. A rude and 
displeased public will occasionally venture to hiss dulness, or in a 
merry mood, utterly ‘‘ damn” a piece by shouts of ironical applause 
which drown the systematic efforts of the well-drilled Claque. 
Another mode of self-assertion on the part of the malcontents 
against the dictatorial sway of the arch enemy has been occasionally 
adopted. They quit the theatre en masse, and leave the victorious 
Claque the inglorious masters of the deserted field of battle. The 
Claque still applauds, as it is bound to do, to empty benches; 
but the piece is dead! In spite of these little drawbacks to 
undisturbed sway, the Claque maintained its position, not only 
accepted by playgoers and acknowledged as an authority, but even 
recognised by law. 
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Not many years ago, in the law reports of the daily Parisian 
papers, was published a formal document by which it appeared that 
a “Success Contractor” (as the plaintiff designated himself) had 
entered into an engagement with the manager of one of the first 
theatres in Paris to supply him with a certain number of “successes ” 
for a certain number of pieces, in return for stipulated and duly- 
ceded advantages. These advantages consisted principally, but 
by no means exclusively, of a certain number of tickets, given to 
him every night, for his own disposal and profit, of the whole pit on 
first representations, of so many boxes and stalls, and other little 
pickings too numerous to mention. On his part the dramatic 
“success contractor ” agreed to provide a certain number of “ de- 
cently-dressed ” men to applaud, and also to be present himself, in 
order to direct the proper bestowal of the stipulated applause ; also 
to attend all the rehearsals of new pieces in order to arrange with 
the author the special points where the applause was to be forth- 
coming, and finally to come to the manager’s room when required, 
and consult with him as to which artists, especially the “ladies”’ 
were to be particularly supported. This extraordinary contract, so 
degrading to truth, honour, and art, was accepted in the law courts 
as a strictly legal document. 

Whatever may have been the status of the original humble 
Claqueur, whose attire was probably as dingy as his avocations, 
and his linen as doubtful as his social position, the “success con- 
tractor ” en chef is now a gentleman who dresses well and keeps 
his brougham, and when lounging along the boulevards, prime 
Havannah in mouth, will catch hold of the arm of any dramatic 
author who may be one of his “clients,” the comedy of non- 
complicity being no longer thought worth the trouble of acting, 
and talk over with him the presumed effect of his forthcoming new 
piece. Very frequently his vanity is increased by the fact of the 
manager placing the manuscript of a new play in his hands for his 
perusal and judgment previously to its being put upon the stage. 
On occasions of rehearsals of importance he never quits the theatre ; 
he pulls out his notebook and marks down the strong and weak 
points, the scenes to be specially fostered, the situations to be 
emphasized, the passages to be encored, the exits and entrances to 
be peculiarly favoured, and the dangerous points to be tenderly 
nursed. He never seruples to give his advice to manager and author, 
or to suggest changes, or “ cuts ;” and he is much affronted if his 
advice be not taken. When the morning of the great general 
rehearsal arrives, he summons his forces, surveys them with his 
opera-glass from some position of “ vantage,” and arranges his 
plan of battle for the important evening. He generally disposes a 
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square battalion in the centre of the pit, flanked by a dozen or 
more of sharpshooters on either side ; has a moucheur or two—(men 
trained to blow their noses with tact at affecting moments)—par- 
ticularly well dressed in the stalls; a sanglotewr, an hysterical 
sobber (generally a female) in the balcony ; a pameuse, a fashion- 
ably attired female, who will faint away, in the strong emotional 
scenes, in the dress circle ; a few choice noisy spirits in the gallery ; 
and sometimes an interlocateur, or interrupter, generally attired 
as a simple rustic, who in exciting melodramas will rise and 
apostrophise the villain, to the great delight of the audience. 

No wonder that the great “‘ success contractor,” the commander 
of so extensive and complicated a system, of which only partial 
details have been given above, should have considered himself as 
an autocrat, before whose sway the whole theatrical world was 
bound to bow, and as the lord and master of public opinion and 
public judgment. Of the evils of the system—evils which even- 
tually could only tend to undermine his own throne—he never 
deigned to think; and yet these evils were as manifest as they 
were manifold and extensive. The system, in fact, whilst it com- 
promises the fortunes of the theatre, tends materially to ruin 
dramatic art by rendering all actors subservient for the applause 
they seek to a tribe of fellows who make themselves not only the 
applauding friends of the artist when sufficiently paid, but his dire 
enemies if not satisfied to the fulness of their greed. It tends to 
lower dramatic literature by inducing dramatic authors to think 
less of the excellence of their work than of a “ success”? depending 
entirely on the salaried caprice of a herd of illiterate men. Worse 
than all, it has nearly succeeded in killing the one real friend of 
the dramatic art—the Public; and “murdered by the Claque” 
may be, one day, inscribed on its tomb. 

And this is the system, which with the cuckoo cry, “These 
matters are much better managed in France,” strong efforts have 
been obviously made lately to foist on the British stage. I have 
observed the attempt periodically tried for many years past, although 
after a time it appears to have collapsed ; but the enemy to all true 
theatrical art has again appeared, and, unfortunately for the cuckoo 
cry above mentioned, just at the time when a laudably strenuous 
effort has been made in Paris tocrush it. The Thédtre Francais, 
the great leading Parisian theatre, has, at last, resolved to break 
the chains imposed on it, and has determined to exclude the tyrant 
Claque from its walls. It is to be surmised that this praiseworthy 
fight against the monster will be taken up by all the other theatres 
in the course of Time’s reforms. That the good fight may be 
fought out is the earnest desire of all true lovers of genuine 
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dramatic art. But it is sad to see that, exactly at this juncture, 
fresh efforts should be made in our own country to follow the “ bad 
example.” 





OF MANNERISM. 
By Dorton Coox. 


CCORDING to the dictionaries “‘mannerism” means “ same- 
ness of manner,” but in the theatre the word is usually 
understood to relate to such peculiarities, natural or acquired, as 
may affect the presence, gait, gesture, or speech of the individual 
player. Of course it is not the actors only that are chargeable 
with mannerism, but their profession—the art of personation or 
representation—is supposed to be more prejudiced than any other 
by confirmed habits of expression, movement, and demeanour. 
Every man may be said to be more or less mannered—to own 
certain personal ways and traits, which have become inseparable 
from himself, a portion’ of his very nature, distinguishing him 
from his fellows; insomuch that seeing our friend at a distance, 
long before his features are discernible, we recognise him by his 
step, his carriage, his general air. When King John and his 
mother, Queen Elinor, discovered in Philip Faulconbridge’s “‘ large 
composition ” some tokens of Cosur de Lion—his trick of face and 
accent of tongue, the king having well examined his parts and 
pronouncing him “ Perfect Richard”—we may be sure that likeness 
was also to be found in the illegitimate son’s manner; that he had 
inherited the mannerism of his royal sire. Music has its man- 
nerisms. Do not certain graceful cadences or dying falls always 
proclaim the compositions of Mozart, of Mendelssohn, of Rossini, 
and the rest? While in pictorial art are there no mannerisms 
manifest upon the canvas, and at once revealing the hand of 
Millais, of Leighton, or of Watts ? 

Acting is so personal and physical a matter that mannerism is 
inevitable to it. The player is involved in the character he sus- 
tains, and invests it with his own peculiarities of aspect and con- 
duct. Now and then an actor may succeed for a time in discarding, 
as it were, his own individuality, in’so changing himself as to 
escape identification. It was said of the elder Mathews that he 
possessed the “art of extracting his personal nature from his 
assumptions,” insomuch that “ he was always least happy when he 
had nothing to assume,” and that “‘in a plain straightforward part, 
where he had only to speak in his own personal character, he was 
scarcely above mediocrity.” |Mimetic power of this kind is of 
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course of very rare occurrence, nor is it likely that it could be 
exercised in relation to the loftier efforts of the drama. Assuredly 
the performances of our greatest actors have been marked by a 
confirmed mannerism. It could hardly be said of them that they 
extracted their personal nature from their assumptions. We read 
of Betterton that his voice was low and grumbling, though he 
could tune it by an “artful climax” so as to enforce attention 
even from the fops and orange-girls ; that his “fat short arms were 
rarely lifted higher than his stomach; his left hand frequently 
lodged in his breast, whilst with his right he prepared his speech.” 
Quin’s action, we are told, was either forced or languid, his move- 
ment ponderous or sluggish ; he was prone to long pauses, and to 
an artificial or cadenced delivery. According to Macklin’s spite- 
ful criticism, Garrick’s “art in acting consisted in incessantly 
pawing and hauling about the characters with whom he was 
concerned in the scene; and when he did not paw or haul the 
characters about he stalked between them and the audience... . 
squeezed his hat, hung forward and stood almost upon one foot, 
with no part of the other to the ground but the toe of it; his 
whole action when he made love in tragedy or in comedy, when he 
was familiar with his friend, when he was in anger, sorrow, rage, 
consisted in squeezing histhat, thumping his breast, strutting up 
and down the stage, and pawing the characters that he acted with.” 
Mrs. Crawford described the histrionic method of the Kembles as 
“all paw and pause.” Edmund Kean’s acting was abundantly 
mannered, for all its brilliancy and genius. His alternation of 
long pause and rapid utterances bordered on the verge of extrava- 
gance; his familiarity'of speech and abruptness of gesture were 
often ludicrous in effect. Of a special instance, Hazlitt notes that 
“the motion was performed and the words uttered in the smallest 
possible time in which a puppet could be made to mimic or gabble 
the part.” It was Coleridge, I think, who said of Edmund Kean’s 
acting, that it was like reading Shakspere by flashes of lightning: 
an equivocal compliment after all, for a more uncomfortable mode 
of studying a part could not be conceived. Of Macready’s man- 
nerisms it is scarcely necessary to speak. He was, as all who 
recollect him, will readily acknowledge, curiously angular of atti- 
tude and stilted of gait ; as Mr. Donne, the late Examiner of Plays, 
has written, he “ was unquestionably a man of genius, and as un- 
questionably,in our judgment, he inoculated his profession withastyle 
of elocution which sets poetry, music, and nature alike at defiance.” 

There is danger, of course, of the physical conditions under 
which an actor may labour being classed amongst habits or vices 
of manner. To some, perhaps, the squint of Talma or the lameness 
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of Foote seemed liable to critical reproach as mannerisms. John 
Kemble might possibly have mended his system of pronunciation 
could he have been convinced of its erroneousness; but his hollow 
tones and “foggy throat” were certainly beyond his control. 
Hazlitt remarks upon the set of ingenious persons who, having 
discovered that Kean was of small size and inharmonious voice, of 
no very great dignity or elegance of manner, went regularly to the 
theatre “ to confirm themselves in this piece of sagacity.” Yet Haz- 
litt was himself chargeable with similarly defective criticism when he 
complained of Jones, the popular light comedian, that he was always 
‘the same Mr. Jones, who shows his teeth, and rolls his eyes, and 
looks like a jackdaw just caught in a snare ;” and when he descanted 
so frequently upon the tall stature of Conway. Probably Mr. Jones 
could not help rolling his eyes or showing his teeth, or, from the 
point of view of Hazlitt, looking like a snared jackdaw; if Kean 
could not add a cubit to his stature, neither could Conway decrease 
his height. It may be noted, indeed, that Conway, feeling himself 
- personally injured by the observations of the critic, called upon him 
for an explanation, and obtained from him a disavowal in the follow- 
ing terms: “Some expressions in my view of the English stage 
relating to Mr. Conway having been construed to imply personal 
disrespect to that gentleman and to hold him up to ridicule, not as 
an actor, but as a man, I utterly disclaim any such intention or 
meaning in the work alluded to; the whole of what is there said 
being strictly intended to apply to his appearance in certain charac- 
ters on’the stage and to his qualifications or defects as a candidate 
for theatrical approbation. Signed, W. Hazuirr. May 24, 1818.” 
How far a performance is injured by péculiarities of manner 
each spectator must decide for himself. The question is one of 
degree. Mannerism, then, will always be in the achievements of the 
players ; but theatrical illusion or the public sense of enjoyment is 
not really or necessarily overturned by this “dram of eale.” In 
any case histrionic art must be accepted with its qualifications, this 
as a marble statue must convey with it the blue lines and blots in 
the stone. In comedy mannerism is scarcely felt as a blemish; the 
tragedians have succeeded in spite of it. The truth is, that the 
senses of sight and of sound are very open to reconciliation, and 
accord with the circumstances in which they find themselves. It 
was said by or for Wilkes that his ugliness;only’placed him a quarter 
of an hour behind the handsome, there was such compensation in 
his promptness and address. In like fashion, the actor, however 
weighted by manner, other conditions being favourable to him, may 
secure the good opinion-of his patrons. The public may have 
always something to forgive the players; but forgiveness has rarely 
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been denied to them. In less than a quarter of an hour Mr. 
Fechter’s English audiences accommodated themselves to his 
French accent; Mr. Betterton’s Hamlet, probably in a very few 
minutes, constrained the spectators to forgetfulness concerning the 
actor’s age and clumsiness of form and manifold infirmities. And 
as much may be said without doubt of later representations of 
Hamlet and of other characters. 








UNREHEARSED EFFECTS. 
By Rosert Rexce. 


F Solon’s maxim “Call no man happy until he is dead” can be 
wrenched into application to things theatrical, thea author, 
actor, and manager have some claim to parody the philosopher’s 
sentiment and say, “ Call no play successful till the curtain falls.” 
It is conceded that the “life” of a play may begin with its con- 
cluding tableau, but its extinction may be equally a matter of fact ; 
so that there is after all no such great violence done to the law- 
giver’s dogma, unless it be rendered by what are known on the 
stage as “‘ unrehearsed effects,” i.c., circumstances altogether 
unexpected in the action of a drama, slight perhaps in themselves, 
but potent in exciting either the enthusiasm or derision of an 
attentive audience, and in bringing about for good or for evil the 
very reverse of the result anticipated, or possibly deserved. 

Of “ unrehearsed effects” tending to the success of a play or an 
actor the instances on record are so few that it would hardly be 
worth while the devoting two or three pages to their enumeration ; 
but of unexpected effects (outside of defective stage-management), 
which have led to the prejudice of a stage-work, there. are many 
and amusing records, some half-dozen of which I propose to recite 
for the entertainment of the readers of The Theatre. 

Many of the theatre-going public will remember the first per- 
formance of Mr. Edmund Falconer’s Irish drama Oonagh at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in November, 1866, and a ludicrous “ unrehearsed 
effect ” therein, which effectually damned the piece. Some seven 
or eight characters were standing in a line near the footlights, 
listening to the somewhat prolix fulminations of Fadarougha, when 
a stage-cloth (drawn by cords from under the orchestra) was 
deliberately and silently pulled by unseen hands from the back of 
the scene towards the unhappy persons in a line, whose heels it 
of course tripped up, and whose backs it laid on the boards. The 
house broke into a yell of laughter, which only ceased when the 
curtain fell upon a hopeless failure. 
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The unrehearsed effects in Lord Newry’s marvellous comedy, 
Ecarté, were remarkable both for number and vigour; and the 
“happy few” who were privileged to witness what Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert subsequently described as “probably the very worst piece 
in the world ” are not likely to forget the manageress with a white 
satin slipper on one foot and a green satin boot on the other; the 
“unrehearsed effects” produced by her poodle dog; the result on 
the audience of Mr. Kilpack’s song, introduced to revive a beggar 
woman, who has fainted from fatigue, or Mr. Fourness Rolfe and 
the “real” raised pie (in the picnic scene), which latter item of 
misfortune had certainly never been rehearsed. At the Gaiety, 
some time since, the fate of Rose Michel, which had been hovering 
in the balance during the evening, was decided by a remark of one 
of the principal actors (Mr. John Ryder) at the close of a very 
tedious scene—‘‘ Come! you have had ample time to explain all.” 
And at the Amphitheatre, Westminster (Astley’s), the same 
gentleman innocently produced another “ unrehearsed effect” in 
The Mysteries of Audley Court. On this occasion Luke Marks 
(Mr. Ryder) had to open a front scene: the carpenters in their 
hurry “ran on” an exterior and an interior flat, the combination 
of which set the house ina roar. Unaware of what had occurred, 
Luke Marks proceeded to enter, and his first words were, “ Every- 
thing is going wrong!” at which felicitous (or infelicitous) 
commentary there was a world of laughter. 

I was present many years ago at a performance of some cut- 
throat drama by a certain strolling company who had made EKast- 
bourne their “pitch” for a week. There was a wonderfully good 
house “ considering,” and the melodrama had proceeded fairly up 
to the entrance of an assassin or hired “ bravo,” who, it turned 
out, had been too long devoting himself to the pleasures of the 
tavern bar. The wicked lord approaching the assassin, to whisper 
his fell designs: to him, observed his “ creature’s” condition, and, 
combining his speech with a little advice, said:—“ Ha! ha! ’tis 
well! you are the man I sent for!” (Spoken aside: Pull yourself 
together.) THs Assassin (indignant). ‘You be d—d! pull your 
own self together! ” and straightway staggered from the scene, 
amidst the shouts of the delighted audience. 

In another town I was also a witness of an absurd contretemps, 
which ruined one act, and generally prejudiced not only the drama 
but the luckless persons specially and romantically connected with 
it. The name of the piece I have forgotten, but there was a 
“sensation scene,” in which the bursting of a dam, reservoir, or 
sluice afforded the hero a fine opportunity of melodramatic action. 
The scene (with “real water” effects) was conspicuously built-up 
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at the back of the stage, and an ingenious arrangement for stem- 
ming or absorbing the flood was, I presume, perfected by the front 
“sliders ” being “ at the moment of projection”? drawn. Imagine 
the effect produced on an almost hysterical audience, worked up to 
excitement by sundry heaves of canvas showing the impending 
catastrophe, when, on the wild exclamation of the hero—‘ Great 
Heaven! the flood is on us! ”—the highly unromantic squirting 
of a stopped-up tap was heard, and a tiny stream, barely sufficient 
to have disturbed the track of an ant, trickled towards the footlights! 
The derision of the spectators stimulated the hero to rectify the tap, 
which (probably objecting to the “ part ”’) retaliated by directing a 
tolerably strong jet into the hero’s face, who, discomfited and moist, 
rushed from the stage, leaving the abashed heroine to struggle 
through the “flood” to the wing, followed by the shouts of the 
| audience,—increased a moment afterwards by the specially un- 
rehearsed effect of the succeeding soliloquy of a mild attorney (or 
clergyman ; I forget which) being interrupted by a brilliant display 
of the whole system of fountains taking up a wrong “ cue,” and 
deluging the stage (sliders closed!) and orchestra. The whole 
contretemps was so ridiculous that the greater portion of the 
“ house” left, exhausted by laughter. 
| A well-known actor of small parts, named Masterman, having at 
short notice to double some character with Catesby in Richard III, 
endeavoured during the tent-scene to “wing” the part; but, as the 
scene is very dark to allow for the ghost effects, the old gentleman 
borrowed a candle, and, spectacles on nose, studied up to his cue. 
The cue being given, oblivious of all save the fact that he had to 
‘go on,” Catesby made his appearance at Richard’s call, with a 
lighted candle and spectacles, to the utter destruction of Richard’s 
most effective situation. 
| Total oblivion of the right words has not unfrequently helped 
to destroy a scene, but I once had the delight of witnessing 
an actor’s forgetfulness of the text diverted into great glory 
to himself. _A certain gentleman, more distinguished by his 
potations than his acting, found himself suddenly at a loss for 
the context of the unusually well-known speech beginning, 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men,” &c. Being gifted, how- 
ever, with an extraordinary self-possession, to call it by no stronger 
term, he supplemented the passage in the following manner :— 








“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune, — 
(Pause) And, which perhaps—may not occur again!” 


The effect on the house may be imagined. 
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A well-known manager (whose initials only I will give, “ W.G.”), 
produced a marvellous bouleversement of sense and circumstance on 
the occasion of a new drama’s first representation. He had (by 
self-election) to play the part of a judge, who, by virtue of his 
office, was to condemn a criminal to transportation to Botany Bay. 
On the arraignment of the prisoner, the excellent judge was so far 
mollified by applications to his favourite tipple that he refused, 
coram populo, to hear anything in the defendant’s disfavour, and 
in spite of prompter and principals, dismissed thecase with a judicial 
blessing ; rendering the next act, which shows the hero a convict 
in Australia, a wild chimera. Without a personal illustration these 
few instances (capable of being multiplied, I have no doubt, ad 
infinitum) would be incomplete. I had the misfortune to write the 

first drama which was played on the opening of a new theatre in 
_ London. Whether the piece was good or had it is not for me to 
say ; but an “ unrehearsed effect ” ruined it. In the prologue, con- 
taining, of course, the very gist of the story, and while Mr. Charles 
Harcourt was earnestly setting forth the raison d’étre of all that was 
to come, a pair of flats were suddenly run on without notice, “ pull” 
or direction, and—the public, being entirely in the dark concerning 
the motive of the drama—the result was a mystificaticn, and a 
managerial failure. With this statement against myself, I conclude 
a list which, as I have said, is hardly commenced ; for the details 
of London, and especially provincial, “unrehearsed effects,” should 
fill a volume. 





‘* SOMETHING TOUCHING MY LORD HAMLET.” 
By Epmunp Fatconer. 


i i is very probable that many would be disposed to receive any 

new comment that was conceived in the spirit of, or resembled 
in expression, a lesson upon the merits of Shakspere in the light 
of an insult to their intelligence and an indirect slur upon their 
patriotism. But I do not purpose either to expatiate upon the 
admitted excellence of Shakspere as a dramatic poet, or the pecu- 
liar idiosyncrasy he imagined to be revealed or developed in Hamlet. 
I wish to call attention to a fact very much overlooked or under- 
valued by many professed lovers and admirers of Shakspere, who 
assume that his works can only be fully and properly appreciated 
in the closet, and who talk of the student’s Hamlet as some ideality, 
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very much superior to and distinct from the playgoer’s Hamlet. 
The fact I speak of is, that from the date of its production to the 
present day Hamlet has always been:the most popular acting play 
in the language. 

In the words of a rhyming chronicler some few years after its 
first presentation, ‘‘ Hamlet pleased everyone.” In’ Henslowe’s 
diary there is an entry about some moneys “ promised, or to be 
paid to another author for a version of Hamblet.”? This makes it 
probable that Shakspere’s)"play had proved a great success at the 
rival theatre. It is well known to provincial managers and actors 
that no other stock play is so likely to attract a good house. An 
examination of the receipt register of one of the largest of our 
country theatres, conducted in a truly commercial spirit (I refer to 
the Theatre Royal, Manchester), proved that Hamlet had drawn 
more money than. any other play, new or old, performed there in 
the course of a term of ten years. I have heard the late Mr. W.R. 
Copeland, for many years the manager of the two principal theatres 
in Liverpool, say that from his experience he would rather have 
Hamlet played than any other play twice a week all the year round, 
if he could only present a new actor in the principal character once 
a month. During Mr. Charles Kean’s management of the Prin- 
cess’s, Hamlet was the one great popular play that always drew 
without the aid of new pictorial effects. At the same theatre, with 
another successful representative, Mr. Fechter, it attracted large 
audiences for upwards of sixty nights—spread over, however, a 
period of five months. Within the last decade, performed by Mr. 
Edwin Booth, in New York, U.S.A., it has twice had a run of a 
hundred consecutive nights, and during a portion of the second 
term proved the most attractive play, with Mr. Fechter, in the 
same city. 

Hamlet was not intended by the author to be a psychological 
problem for the professors of mental philosophy, a dreamy ideality 
for poetical students, but an instantaneously intelligible transcript 
of a piece of humanity, a play which should interest, please, excite, 
and edify, all kinds of audiences, in several ways.. In fact, no better 
acting play was ever written or designed. I know what scholastic 
critics, with their heads full of the unities, will say to this. They 
will refer to the jagged outline of the story—the piecemeal action 
by which it is carried on—the apparently hopeless confusion, from 
lack of premeditated climax, of the last scene, which seems to compel 
the author to run a-muck upon the principal characters to bring it 
to an end. They will tell me that when he wrote Hamlet he was 
not master of his art, and in corroboration of this theory will point 
to others of his plays as examples of compact design. They want 
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the Grecian temple standing clearly defined upon some olive- 
wreathed mount or promontory against the cloudless orient sky— 
not the irregular fortress turretting the base of Elsinore, and ma- 
jestically looming through the mists from the Baltic. I have many 
answers for them besides the one just implied; but I prefer to 
rely upon the proved fact that Hamlet is a great acting play. The 
grandest, the most vital elements of a great drama are to be 
found here more than in any other. The more critics seek 
to prove that the author violated or disregarded all accepted rules 
in its construction; it lives to be popular without their aid. Not 
that I believe it was fashioned without reference to rule, or that it — 
4 F does not embody a perfect design ofa Titanic play ; but to attempt to 

prove this would in appearance be an attempt to prove my know- 
ledge or conception of Shakspere’s dramatic art superior to that 
generally possessed by others, and this is foreign to my purpose. 
I want to call attention to facts that vindicate Shakspere from an 
implied charge of being indebted to the politeness of his critics, 
and of owing much to the intelligence of a student, or the new 
reading of an actor. : 

It is common cant to say “that nobody fully understands 
Hamlet,” and an almost equally hackneyed one, “ that every man 
¥ 4 is a Hamlet to himself.” This is due to the character being so 
thoroughly human, so readily understood by everyone, that no one 
wants any interpreter. The Germans—their scholars and actors— 
somewhat amusingly assume that they understand Shakspere, and 
more particularly what he means to express in Hamlet, better than 
his countrymen. I don’t admit it; indeed, it appears to me that 
Goethe betrays a very coarse misapprehension of what Shakspere 
meant us to deduce from the outspoken madness of poor Ophelia. 
No two men will hold exactly the same opinion as to the character 
of a mutual friend, be he as outspoken asthe day. There is scarcely 
oa 4 any man who thinks and acts under a variety of fortunes or of 
passions who will not say and do things that seem most out of 
keeping with his general character, though immediately relative to 
i it in a particular phase. So with the discrepancies that appear in 
the details of one man’s reading of Hamlet with another’s, although 
both may truly understand the entire humanity of the character as 
an eloquent exposition of a very lifelike blending of the passions 
of the body with moral and reflective wisdom, with the finer 
aspirations of the soul. Here we may see how superior intellectual 
powers in action serve to regulate and give point to the exchange 
between the mental confidences to which the spirit is disposed and, 
the confessions more or less sensuous, and partaking of the weakness 
and character of the ills to which the flesh is heir. No play was 
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ever more ostensibly designed and written to be acted, or ever 
more triumphantly and continuously accomplished the intention of 
the author, than Shakspere’s Hamlet. 








STAGE-FRIGHT. 
By WALTER BAYNHAM. 


O, pardon me; not stagey fright. I am not going to talk 
about fright which that most marvellous of contortionists, 

Fred. Vokes, expresses, nor the fright of knees in kissing proximity, 
chalked-faced, spiked hair, shivering jaws, clattering heels’ fright. 
I don’t allude in any way to that species of fright which the comic 
man of the last decade expressed by various gulps, ineffectual 
attempts to swallow, a stammer, and fixed and goggle eyes. My 
fright has very little connection either with that wonderful realistic 
terror portrayed by Robson at the discovery of the robbery in 
Daddy Hardacre, Mr. Irving’s powerful picture at sight of the ghost, 
or even—matchless marvel of art—Jefferson’s scared look at the 
“spectre crew,” of which latter an astute provincial critic once 
observed: “ It was not worth seeing twice ; for anybody could see such 
fright as that at any great street-crossing any day in the week. 
What we wanted to see was acting.” No! all this fright, although 
for the most part not stagey, is essentially of the stage; but, espe- 
cially in the three last cases, it is, according to our astute critic’s 
remark, frequently seen off it. These stage-frights are all known to 
the ordinary playgoer; that which I am thinking about is known 
but to the player himself. None but a player has felt it. None but 
a player can describe it, and the strongest pen of the player will 
weaken in the attempt. I believe I am not far off the mark in 
saying that there never was or will be an actor of note, great or small, 
but has felt or will feel, at some time or another, its force, if he 
has not collapsed under its influence. Without going back to the 
days of Garrick or Macready, and a host of tragedians who always 
kept in bed neurly the whole of the day to calm their nerves before 
acting a new part, I can just call to mind one or two cases confined 
even but to one theatre, “The Old Adelphi.” On the first 
night of a new piece there the Keeleys were always very ill from 
fright. Leigh Murray suffered as much from it as a cockney does in 
the “chops of the Channel.” Céleste used to dash on in sheer 
desperation from it, saying to herself: “ Well, dey cannot keel me for 
it.” Alfred Wigan, one of the letter-perfect actors, was a martyr to 
fright, so much that he occasionally totally forgot the words ; as for 
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his accomplished wife, he was obliged to divert her attention during 
the day, lest the dread of a first night should overpower her, and at 
night she, on one occasion, had to throw herself on the ground to 
subdue the beating of her heart from fright. “Feel my hand,” 
said Charles Kean to me, when he was playing Cardinal Wolsey 
for the I don’t know how many hundredth time in the 
provinces. It trembled as if he had the ague. Mrs. Stirling 
would never venture on the stage without the manuscript of her 
part in her pocket, as a charm to keep the words in her head. 
Mr. Irving’s nervousness is simply indescribable; even Mr. Toole 
will not be seen by his most intimate friend on a first night; 
while Mrs. Kendal complains that her “stage-fright” increases 
every year, and with Mr. John Parry everyone knows it amounted 
to a positive disease. The malady is too universal for stage- 
managers not to provide themselves against it in novices. The 
worst thing possible for any actor to do is to try to gain courage by 
hanging about the wings till his “call” comes. ‘ Keep in the Green- 
Room, Sir,” says the prompter to the novice. When the “call” 
comes the novice is somehow hustled on to the stage, and, like a 
dog thrown for the first time into the water, he sometimes struggles 
out of his difficulty. Not always! I remember one unfortunate 
young gentleman who was to make his first appearance in 
Richard I1I., as one of the small noblemen who wait on Richmond. 
We had a very scanty company, and our army on the occasion was 
represented by One unhappy super, who stood with a banner, and 
the characteristic “ super-shivering legs.” The young gentleman 
had but to say :— 


“Your words are fire, my Lord, and warm our men,” &c. 


He was not quite perfect at rehearsal. Night came. The scene 
drew. “Goon!” shouted the Prompter. On the young gentleman 
was pushed ; his cue was given. All that stage-fright would permit 
him to think of was one word in the speech. That one word was— 
Fire. He looked at the shivering standard-bearer and desperately 
blurted out— 

“If we’d a fire, my Lord, we’d warm our men.” 


On one occasion, whilst playing in Macbeth, I saw stage-fright 
seize our Rosse so remorselessly that, all unconscious of the conse- 
quences, he took by mistake the chair set apart for the Ghost of 
Banquo. The apparition, likewise unconscious of the fact, entered, 
and, without looking behind him, sat down, not in the chair, but 
on Rosse, who immediately rose, apologised in dumb-show to the 
Ghost, offered him the chair, and the play proceeded. I once played 
Faulkland to a young lady, a very nervous novice. Imagine my 
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astonishment at hearing her say to me, instead of “ Nay, then! I see 
you have taken something ill,” “Nay, then, you must have taken 
something that has disagreed with you.” This substitution of words 
for the author’s is, perhaps, however, better than the effect stage- 
fright takes in "most instances, that is, of depriving its victim of the 
power of uttering any words at all. “’Tis in my memory locked,” 
said one of the legion of victimised ones—alluding to the words— 
to Mr. Odell. ‘ Yes,” was the reply, “so I see, and you ’ve forgotten 
the key.” Actors are, however, indebted to fright, and without 
a certain attendant nervousness no actor has ever been able to throw 
vigour into a part. Occasionally, stage-fright has even, by a 
fluke, been the foundation-stone of an actor’s success. It was 
of mine. You don’t know me, by-the-by — never heard of 
me; never mind! It was at Leicester, many years ago; I 
was not more than twenty, and had to make my first appearance 
in Sardanapalus as Pania, the officer whose speech, it will be 
remembered, in the memorable banquet-scene rouses the voluptuous 
monarch to action. No part could possibly be more trying to any 
actor’s nerves. He enters at a time when the stage is in the fullest 
glare. Everybody connected with the piece and some hundred 
“ extras,” all in the most bewildering costumes, are grouped together. 
It was the first night ; the late Mr. Thomas Stuart was the “star.” 
The music seemed to me, even before I went on, perfectly deafening. 
All that my fancy had pictured at rehearsal faded into thin air before 
that spectacle at night. I had rehearsed the part for days before, 
driving the landlady, whose bedroom adjoined mine, to the verge of 
lunacy by going over and over the words of my part—specially the 
speech in the banquet-scene—at all hours of the night. At length 
the scene drew. The tumult that preceded my entrance was 
heard in the distance. The prompter was there directing the feet of 
some dozen carpenters up to the climax of stamps. The orchestra — 
behind the scene—had sounded the march. I heard the words of 
Atalda, Hark! what was that ? 


Zames, That? nothing but the jar 
Of distant portals shaken by the wind. 
[Increased noise of arms, stamps, trumpets, and distant shouts. 


Altada, It sounded like the clash of. hark, again ! 
Zames. The big rain pattering on the roof. 


[Increased roar of band, feet, and voices. 





“On with you!” shouted the prompter. On I dashed, my dress 
smeared with (rose pink) blood, my face tinged with brown ochre, 
my sword drawn. On I dashed down the gentle declivity, and slid 
down on one knee with my back to the footlights and facing the 
scene. To confront an audience is, for a beginner, no joke; but to 
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confront nothing but actors! Every eye was fixed on me—supers, 
actors, ballet, and star. I could hear the buzz of the vast audience, 
though I could not see the faces. On my speech the great scene 
hung. The tragedy couldn’t get on without it. All the responsibility 
- seemed now for the first time suddenly to crowd in as if to crush my 
very brain. There was a glare everywhere—from the vast Egyptian 
lamps, from the eyes of every human soul, which seemed filled with 
fire. Footlights, dresses, candelabras, eyes, the border gas, the jets 
at the wings, everybody and everything, tables, stools, goblets, mixed 
themselves up into one heterogeneous, glaring mass, out of which came 
the braying of trumpets, the shouts of the carpenters, but, above all, 
the beating of my own heart. My head whirled, my tongue clove to the 
roof of my mouth, my brain seemed on fire and appeared to burn up 
every word I tried to utter. At length I heard myself stammering 
out my first speech :— 
Look to the portals, 

And with your best speed to the walls without. 

Your arms! toarms! The king’s in danger. Monarch ! 

Excuse this haste——’tis faith. 
“ Speak on,” thundered poor Mr. Thomas Stuart, with that peculiar 
guttural sound so characteristic to him which always seemed to 
indicate that he was choking; “Speak on.” But he might have 
commanded for ever, but in vain. The heterogeneous mass seemed 
seething on my brain. I felt deadly sick. The stage heaved, and I 
‘was conscious of everybody shouting, whispéring something at me, 
then of nothing. I believe to this day that.I fainted. The words 
slowly delivered in the dear old Stage Manager’s voice: 


“It is as Salamenes feared,” 


were the first that were distinguishable. They revived me. I finished 
the scene and staggered off to my dressing room, devoutly to thank 
Heaven and the “ S. M.” who had saved the piece, and—my engage- 
ment. 

It was a fortunate accident for me. The situation and circumstances 
surrounding it—Pania being supposed to be wounded—everybody 
thought the faint was stage business, splendidly acted. I rose rapidly 
from that time. Everybody, Stuart of course included, said, “ I was 
the best Pania on the stage,” and in a few years my name—What ! 
not know it: not have heard it? Is it possible? But never mind. 
Mark me—a day WILL come! 
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Portrarts. 





XVIII.—MISS CAMERON. 


HE history of opéra bouffe in England is far from uninstruc- 
tive. For some years this peculiar form of entertainment 
seemed to have taken deep root amongst us. The first piece 
of its kind brought out in London, La Grande Duchesse de 
Gerolstein, created nothing less than a furore, and for a time opéras- 
bouffe were produced in rapid succession. But about four or five 
years ago the exotic was deprived of its charm. The majority of 
the managers, in the heat of competition, courted success by 
adding attractions of a meretricious character to their importa- 
tions. They were no longer content to rely exclusively upon a 
humorous travestie, set off with bright and tuneful music. 
Therewith opéra-bouffe began to relax the hold it had gained upon 
the town. The jeunesse dorée, it was found, constituted but a 
small section of the playgoing community. Decried as indelicate, 
if not indecent, opéra-bouffe fell into disrepute, and has long since 
ceased to hold a prominent place in the list of London amuse- 
ments. In all probability it would be beyond resuscitation if 
it had not been continued in a less offensive form, and if, more 
particularly, it did not number among its votaries a few players 
who, like the subject of the present sketch, can act and sing with 
taste and expression. Miss Violet Cameron is a niece of Miss 
Lydia Thompson, and has only just completed her eighteenth year. 
Her first appearance on the stage was as far back as 1870, when she 
played Karl in Faust and Marguerite at the Princess’s Theatre. 
For three consecutive winters she might have been seen in juvenile 
characters in the Drury Lane pantomime. In 1875, after having 
fulfilled an engagement at the Adelphi, she became a member 
of Mr. Henderson’s company, and as such played at the Globe, the 
Criterion Theatre, and the Folly. In the Cloches de Corneville, as 
Germaine, she fairly divided the honours with Miss Munroe. “ The 
belles of Corneville,” Mr. Byron is reported to have said, “are these 
young ladies; they strike one, too.”” Miss Cameron is now at the 
Strand Theatre. That she will soon develope capacity for work of 
a higher order than burlesque we have little doubt. Two or 
three years ago, in the course of a provincial tour, she played 
Perdita at Liverpool with much intelligence and effect, and the 
fact that Mrs. Bancroft and Miss Cavendish won their first laurels 
in burlesque may encourage her to undertake the hard study 
without which her natural gifts can never be fully utilized. 
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Feuirlleton. 
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UNDER THE SHADOW OF ST. PIERRE. 


By Josrera Harton. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


he those who value the last attentions paid to the dead, 
William the First’s finish will in a measure tarnish the so- 
called “glory” of his life. The ancient citizens of Caen could 
neither have loved nor feared him, otherwise it would not have 
been permitted that his corpse should be challenged at the 
grave by a humble citizen; he who in war had trampled upon 
and rended England, and in the days of peace swept a whole county 
clean of houses and inhabitants to make a hunting-ground nggr his 
palace at Winchester. He may, perhaps, have been thought much 
less of at home than abroad. Normandy proper may have con- 
sidered his exploits in England of no great account. Agricola, who 
first circumnavigated this island, and under whose sway the Roman 
dominion in Britain reached its utmost permanent limit, was not 
held in high regard by the people. They could not understand that 
there was anything very wonderful about a man who was one of 
themselves, and presented to them no special appearance of wisdom 
and power. Domitian, nevertheless, recalled him from Britain 
because he was jealous of his renown. It is believed the illustrious 
Roman was poisoned in consequence. There are many arguments 
in favour of the happiness and safety of a private station; though, 
in life, those who are famous will invariably find a wholesome 
lesson of humility among their neighbours, or in a visit to their 
people in the town or village where they were brought up. 
Shakspere was evidently regarded as an ordinary pleasant, good- 
natured gossip at Stratford, even after he had returned to the old 
town well-to-do and famous. Crabbe, who had won the very heart 
of the nation by his truthful and touching poems, was surprised to 
find himself famous in London, for he remarked, “in my own 
village they think nothing of me.” Some people living in the 
next street could not direct me to the house where Le Sage was 
born. . The strangers who come many miles to see the house where 
Carlyle lives are looked upon as foolish creatures by many of the 
local inhabitants. In the north, pilgrims in search of the houses 
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once occupied by Wordsworth and Southey are regarded by nof a 
few of the natives with pitying glances. The old copy-book 
philosophy that “familiarity breeds contempt” goes straight to 
the mark. American Presidents would, I suspect, be regarded 
with much more respect and veneration if it were not for the 
election campaign which brings them down to the practical level, 
for the time being, of their politicians. No man isa hero to his 
valet. Lord Palmerston’s agricultural neighbours with whom he 
chatted about the crops could never quite realize that his very name 
was a great moving power from one end of the world to the other. 
How many of the inhabitants of St. John’s Wood who were in the 
habit of meeting the author of Adam Bede taking a walk in 
Regent’s Park believed that they were regaled with a sight 
that thousands of people would have travelled long miles to 
see? Hardly a group of strangers stand by Oliver Goldsmith’s 
tomb, outside Temple Church, that loiterers thereabouts do not 
wonder what they can possibly be looking at. It is a sad reflection 
that those who live in history have often paid the penalty of 
melancholy endings. I do not profess to touch the heroes and 
heroines of martyrdom, though in Normandy one might be excused 
for mentioning Joan of Arc. Beau Brummell died in a lunatic 
asylum at Caen, and Bouni, the secretary and early friend of 
Napoleon I., breathed his last in the same institution, Hospice du 


. Bon Sauveur. It was from Caen that Charlotte Corday set out to 


assassinate Marat. In the old days the learned Bishop Huet was 
born here, and in modern times Auber, the composer, first saw the 


light in this quiet beautiful city, which had previously inspired the 
muse of Clement and Malherbe. 


THERE is a pretty suburb of Caen called St. Julien. It is a little 
world of fine houses, and the district has a history. The territory 
of St. Julien was originally dependent on the fief of Monsenay, and 
belonged to Bertrand de Rocheville. He had feudal powers like the 
Norman knights in England. The inhabitants under the shadow 
of his castle were his slaves. Indeed, all who went to live in the 
parish of St. Julien were subject to vassalage. It was, therefore, 
chiefly occupied by families of people in difficulties, men and 
women who found freedom less comfortable than vassalage. In 
the eleventh century the Jews settled down at St. Julien, and 
carried on the business of usury. It must have been that the 
money-lenders outside the precincts had agents within. They were 
at their best, in Caen, as a community no doubt after the slave 
epoch. They were, however, in the old days always under the in- 
spection of a corps of judges exclusively charged with the affairs 
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of the Israelites and were called the Jews’ exchequers. De Bras 
has an interesting note upon the district: “Where so many 
fugitives have come to live in order to escape their creditors, are a 
great many quarries of the whitest stone, soft to work, which on 
being exposed hardens in such a manner that the injury of the 
weather, the frost, and the rain cannot harm it.’ There are not 
wanting plenty of magnificent testimonials to the truth of the 
ancient writers’ description of Caen stone in many countries. 
Not far from St. Julien the ancient leprosy hospital of the past had 
its site. It was founded by Henry II., Duke of Normandy and 
King of England, in 1161, and the historians of the period speak of 
it as “wonderful work.” There is hardly a darker time to look 
back upon than this scourge of leprosy in Europe. Introduced as 
@ consequence of the Crusades, Caen was especially smitten. 


So contagious and revolting was this disease that it was 
regarded with superstitious awe, which, coupled with the want 
of therapeutic physic, contributed to its terrible effects. Leprosy 
was regarded as incurable. The authorities contented themselves 
with the isolation of the stricken. By degrees special houses 
were constructed for them; these came at last to be fixed in 
distinct localities. There was not a town or village that had 
not its hospital. In the districts of Douvres and Cruelly, and 
also at Mathieu, Villois, and Lion, they were to be found. 
The fears which the pest spread gave rise to more than one 
drama not less touching in its subject than the story of Xavier de 
Maistre. When a person was suspected of having taken the 
disease he was sent before the local tribunals, who at once ordered 
an inquiry and a search and examination of his house. This was 
effected by a surgeon, often, strange to say, by lepers themselves, 
with the invariable result that the suspect was thrown into a house 
of infection, a veritable hell, condemned to spend there the rest of 
his miserable days. If the condemned were really not lepers when 
they entered the pest houses, as must very often have been the case, 
they soon caught the contagion. The “crime” being thus sub- 
stantiated the leper was admitted @ la prébende ou pension du Roi. 
The lepers became quite a separate people in the land, with their 
liberties and their franchises. Struck with civil death, denied the 
right of willing property or inheriting it, they were allowed the 
temporary use of their possessions during life. The Lazaretto of 
Henry II., at Caen, was well endowed for the maintenance of 
all. The king instituted in the interest of this hospital the 
fair of St. Jude, which is still kept up, and is celebrated 
on the 28th of October. He gave the lepers large gifts and 
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properties. Every three years the town of Caen elected 
administrators of the Lazaretto and appointed a chaplain. 
In the thirteenth century the establishment was directed by a single 
officer nominated by the king. He was called the Great 
Lazaretto (Grande Maladerie). It is well ascertained that marriage 
between lepers was allowed, with hideous results. The Lazaretto 
was occupied three hundred years ago, but in 1696 it was almost 
deserted, and soon afterwards, the plague having run its terrible 
course, the institution was converted into a house of correction for 
beggars. A hundred years afterwards it became a lunatic asylum, 
and old men in Caen can remember these pauper maniacs “stretched 
out on straw and grovelling in filth, many of them fastened by 
chains to the damp and noisome walls of their cells.” It is only a 
little more than seventy years ago that the amelioration of their 
condition was effected. ‘The good old days,” as some of us 
persist in calling the dark ages, furnish incidents of horror as 
terrible as any that have been invented or imagined for the punish- 
ment of the damned. What a history of misery and death is the 
story of the world’s hospitals for lepers and lunatics, and of the 
condition of European prisons! Reforms of all grievances come 


sooner or later; but this is no atonement for the sufferings and 
miseries of delay. 


Ir is difficult to reconcile the barbarism of these past days with 
the knowledge and taste and wisdom which are displayed in the 
architecture of the middle ages, unless it is in the hypothesis that 
mankind is its own active enemy, trammelled by superstition, bound 
down with the thongs of habit. All great reforms, all wise changes 
have been opposed, and have only been successful after great 
conflicts. Frederic the Great of Prussia,in his determination to 
abolish serfdom, was obstructed not only by the lords of the soil 
but by the serfs themselves. Their condition was wretched beyond 
the condition of affairs recently so dramatically illustrated in The 
Danichefs. They could neither marry nor possess property 
without the consent of their lords; and yet they feared to 
be free. Hallam says man has never reasoned for himself, and 
is the puppet of impulses and prejudices, be they for good 
or evil. “There are in the usual course of things traditional 
notions and sentiments, strengthened by repetition and running 
into habitual trains of thought. Nothing is more difficult, in 
general, than to make a nation perceive anything as true, or seek its 
own interests in any manner but as its forefathers have opined and 
acted. Change in these respects has been, even in Europe, where 
there is most of flexibility, very gradual ; the work not of argument 
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or instruction, but of exterior circumstances slowly operating 
through a long lapse of time.”? Education, nevertheless, has done 
much in these latter days in shaping the course of Europe, and if 
a people endowed with such relics of the greatness of their fathers 
as Caen possesses is apt to lag in the rear of such progress as does 
not fit the traditions that have been handed down to them, they 
have a pathetic excuse in the sobering influences of their noble 
buildings and finished streets. 


THE modern “hurry and dissipation of affairs” are shut out from 
Caen, though it is a far more lively city than Ely or Durham, 
where you may bury yourself in the shadows of cathedral closes 
and live the life of a hermit. One could dream away existence 
in a pleasant consciousness that the world was still going on 
at Caen. The atmosphere of the place is full of the solemn 
influences of an, historic city without the gloom of sombre 
cloisters and grass-grown streets. Antiquity lays its hand upon 
you kindly. It does not grip you with iron fingers, nor is your 
path strewn with ruins. “The daily newspaper of the period links 
the musty tones of monkish cells with the past, and a current 
intercourse with the world at large saves one from sinking back 
into the moral darkness out of which, as by a miracle, spring 
these glorious images of light, the churches of St. Jean, 
St. Pierre, and St. Etienne. Once a year we should be stirred up 
into a wholesome excitement by the fétes and the races, the oratory 
of public societies, the eloquence of the local editors in their local 
papers, the blaze of trumpets, the roll of drums, the flutter of 
bunting, and the light of variegated lamps and lanterns from 
Japan. Then the next day would come as it comes to me now. 
The lanterns are burnt out. The flags have been taken down. 
The strangers are gone home. Once more there is rest. It is not 
a large house, I grant you, and perhaps to take life easy here in the 
bosom of one’s transplanted family may not bea high ambition, but 
just now nothing appears to me so sweet to think upon. It may be 
that longings to know what is going on in the great city, from the 
turmoil of which this is so delicious a relief, may shortly set in and 
induce a new call upon Jean and his omnibus. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, Caen is a city to rest in and cultivate content. 
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HE atmosphere of play-land appears to be favourable to longevity. 
Mr. John Payne Collier, who is in his ninety-first year, is rewriting 
his Annals of the Stage; and one Saturday last month Mr. Planché 
might have been found dining with Mr. David James at the Green Room 
Club. And here we may relate a hitherto unpublished anecdote of the 
Somerset Herald. Many years ago he brought out at the St. James's 
Theatre a piece in which the stock characters of French comedy in the 
seventeenth century were introduced. ‘“ Why have you called one of 
them Poisson?” The Times critic asked him, after the first performance. 
“ Because,” replied Mr. Planché, “that was the name of one of them.” 
“ No,” said Mr. Oxenford, “it was not the name of the character, but of 
the actor who made the character his own—Raymond Poisson.” Ali- 
quando bonus dormitat Homerus. 


Ir does not appear to be “generally known” that the unhappy king 
who was represented in the Crimson Cross may be said to have established 
the first theatre in Paris. At the end of the fourteenth century the 
authorities of that city thought proper to suppress the Mysteries. The 
pious men accustomed to take part therein appealed to Charles VI., who 
in 1402 authorized them to take possession of a salle in the Hépital de la 
Trinité, Rue Saint Denis, and play whenever they liked. Before that the 
Confréres de la Passion had been without a home. The royal deed 
“fut faict en nostre hostel lez Saint Paul, au mois de décembre |’an de 
grace MOCCCIL, et de nostre régne le xxiii.” 


THE death is announced of Mr. Richard Henry Dana, father of the 
author of Z7wo Years Before the Mast. Born in 1787, the senior Dana 
began his career as one of the editors of the Worth American Review, and 
in 1821 established a periodical called The Idle Man. The acumen and 
impartiality displayed in some dramatic criticisms he wrote for this paper 
excited the admiration of Edmund Kean. “I ‘do not as a rule heed 
criticism,” said the tragedian to the author of Old New York, “for after 
an actor has made a deep study of acharacter he feels beyond the animad- 
versions of the press. Dana, however, understands me; he is a philo- 
' sophical man, and I shall take his work with me to England.” By both his 
poetry and prose writings Mr. Dana had established a high reputation. 


Kart Bunn, writing in reference to Miss Carmichael’s recently- 
published letter, says the Weird Sisters in Macbeth are an echo from the 
ancient Germanic creed—an echo, moreover, coming to us in the oldest 
Teutonic verse-form, that is, in the staff-rime. It has always struck him 
as noteworthy that in the greater part of the scene between the Weird 
Sisters, Macbeth, and Banquo, and wherever the Witches come in, 
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Shakspere uses the staff-rime in a very remarkable manner. Not only 
does this add powerfully to the archaic impressiveness and awe, but it also 
seems to bring the form and figure of the Sisters of Fate more closely 
within the circle of the Teutonic idea. The very first scene in the first 
act of Macbeth opens strongly with the staff-rime :— 
“1st Witch. ‘When shall we three meet again— 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 
2nd Witch. ‘When the hurly-burly’s done, 
‘When the battle’s lost and won. 
3rd Witch. That will be ere set of sun. 
lst Witch. Where the place ? 
2nd Witch. Upon the heath. 
3rd Witch. There to meet with Macbeth. 
lst Witch. I come, Graymalkin ! 
All. Paddock calls. Anon. 
Pair is foul, and foul is fair. 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. 
Near Wessobrunn, in Upper Bavaria, there has been found, of late, a 
rudely-sculptured three-headed image. It is looked upon as an ancient 
effigy of the German Norns. The Cloister of the Three Holy Bournes, 
or Fountains, which stands clese by the place of discovery, is supposed to 
have been set up on ground that had once served for pagan worship. 
Curiously enough, the central head of the slab is bearded. 


M. Larirre, the dramatist, is dead. He began life as an actor, 
and for some years played confidants under Talma, who set a high 
value upon his friendship. Renouncing the histrionic profession, Lafitte 
became a journalist, a novelist, and a playwright. His best plays were 
founded upon passages in the history of France in the eighteenth century. 
* In 1835 he edited Fleury’s Mémoires, a work of considerable interest. 
He was a chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and had been a “ reader” at 
the Thédtre Frangais, and Vice-President of the Société des Gens des 
Lettres and of the Commission des Auteurs Dramatiques. For some 
years he had ceased to write. 


Tue year before the coronation of Louis 1., of Bavaria, there was 
born in Limerick, Ireland, Maria Dolores Porris. When she became a 
woman she married a Dublin captain, but left him and became a danseuse in 
Paris. Not long afterwards she found her way tothe courtof Munich. The 
old King became infatuated with the actress, and made her the Countess 
of Landsfeld.. Two years later came the uprising of his people. They 
insisted that Lola Montez, the name by which the danseuse was known, 
should quit the kingdom, and she whose sway had been great in the 
politics of Bavaria was compelled to seek safety in Florence. There she 
gave birth to a daughter, who as she approached woman’s estate received 
the title of her mother, and who is now lecturing in the United States. 
“‘ My mother,” she recently said to an interviewer, “ was really married to 
King Louis. In America the union would have been held to be valid. 
My half-brother, Maximilian, ascended the throne soon afterwards, when 
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my father had abdicated. My earliest recollections are of a convent life 


in the Black Forest, where I should have been kept until now if it had 
not been for Dr. Déllinger.” 


Tue Academy draws attention to an etching in the new number of the 
Gazette Archéologique from a Tanagra terra-cotta of an aged satyr sitting 
on rocks, with a wine-skin for a cushion, and with a statuette of Silenus 
at his side, M. Trivier, the writer of the article which accompanies it, 
thinks that the figure is not in reality a satyr, but an actor in the part of 
a satyr, such as is frequently found among bronze statuettes. Not only is 
the attitude that of an actor, but the face is that of a mask, while the gar- 


ment worn round the loins would alone show that we have here to do with 
an actor, 


Forty years ago, on the north side of the Strand and near Exeter 
Hall, was a baker’s shop, which was seldom without some theatrical 
customer buying a bun or cake as a pretext for having a chat with the 
proprietor of the establishment on stage subjects. The owner of the 
establishment was a Mr. Simpson, who had played with Edmund Kean in 
his boyhood, and was more in love with the footlights than the trade to 
which he had succeeded. He was always ready at a moment's notice to 
fill up any vacancy that might be created by an actor’s illness, and as he 
knew by heart every Shaksperean play, and could study any part assigned 
at five minutes’ notice, his services were often in requisition. His daugh- 
ter, Miss Maria Simpson, inheriting the stage proclivities of her father, 
went on the boards, appeared as the Fairy Queen in the Drury Lane pan- 
tomime of 1858, afterwards acted at the Strand with much success in 
extravaganzas, and eventually was associated with her husband, Mr.W.H. 
Liston, in the management of the Olympic. She died on the 25th of 
February, as was briefly recorded in our last issue. 

“Way,” writes Mr. Blanchard, “does there come back at this moment 
a bright memory of boyhood, of swinging by the light of fireflies in a 
large garden, with the atmosphere of a tropical night, heavy with the per- 
‘fame of flowers, and the ripples of the Hudson River? The place was 
Bloomingdale, a lovely summer retreat a few miles distant from the city 
of New York, and the time the middle of 1832. I well remember there 
was then swinging with me a beautiful girl of eighteen, who was staying with 
me at the boarding-house to which these romantic grounds were attached. 
Clever, but unassuming, and as great a favourite with her brethren and 
sisters of the profession as with the playgoing public, Anne Waring was 
one of the most intelligent actresses of hertime. After the death of her 
first husband, Mr. Sefton, she married James William Wallack, who came 
to this country in 1853, and became lessee and manager of the Marylebone 
Theatre, The Lady Macbeth of Mrs. J. W. Wallack deservedly won high 
commendation from all the London critics. In later years she expended 
much time and money in works of charity, and no better actress or truer- 


hearted woman ever lived than the once-fascinating girl, Anne Waring, 
who died three months ago.” 
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At the Play. 


—— +e ——— 
IN LONDON. 


Bases’ age doings, which generally languish during the 

month which precedes Easter, have of late been duller than 
is usual even at this season of the year. At the Adelphi, however, 
a bold and liberal bid for popularity was made by the Messrs. Gatti; 
new brooms determined to sweep very clean, no matter what may 
be the cost of such an operation. In Mr. “ Saville Rowe” they 
secured an author whose dramatic work has hitherto been uniformly 
successful, consisting, as it does, of adaptations from the French, 
made with singular and unerring good taste. The omens 
afforded by Peril and by Diplomacy, to say nothing of Tears, Idle 
Tears, and The Vicarage, appeared exceptionally favourable, and if 
Mr. “Saville Rowe” had only succeeded in finding suitable mate- 
rial to work upon there is little doubt that his historical drama 
would have justified the most favourable expectations. In the 
engagement of a company moreover to illustrate the new piece the 
management spared no effort to secure the most suitable and most 
effective players. Miss Adelaide Neilson, Mr. Hermann Vezin, and 
Mr. Henry Neville, are each of them artists who have made for 
themselves a prominent position and can command high remunera- 
tion for their services. The mounting of the play was elaborate, 
and many of the dresses were the best of their kind that have been 
seen on the stage for many a long day. The promise seemed 
excellent, and Messrs. Gatti may fairly have expected to score a 
success which would carry them well over the summer; but the 
performance resulted in a series of misfortunes. In the first place 
the representatives of two of the minor parts were injudiciously 
chosen, Miss Compton especially being quite out of place as Jacque- 
line. Then, owing to poor stage management, one or two of the 
most striking scenes scarcely told at all, and the audience was set 
tittering by ridiculous little blunders which could readily have 
been mended. Mr. Flockton as Charles VI., made up exactly 
like the Heathen Chinee; Mr. Forbes Robertson as_ the 
Queen’s lover absolutely declined to escape from his enemy ; 
D’Armagnac, when he had the chance, scraps of dialogue 
fitted with unhappy appropriateness into references to the mishaps 
of the evening, and the best passages of the play went in conse- 
quence for nothing. So far the fault was not that of The Crimson 
Cross and its authors; and yet they must be held indirectly, if not 
directly, responsible for the result. They could not help these 
trifling defects of a first representation before a cynical and un- 
appreciative audience; but if they had secured a stronger grip 
upon the sympathy of the house these minor mistakes. would have 
passed unheeded. As it was, they had by their treatment of a 
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well-known historical episode in the career of Isabel of Bavaria 
contrived to arouse an interest in her love for the Chevalier de 
Boisredon ; and thus, when at the end of the second act the Queen’s 
lover is slain, the motive of the play is suddenly destroyed. Isabelle’s 
animosity towards de Boisredon’s murderer forms but an inadequate 
substitute for her half-guilty, half-guiltless passion; and as to 
getting up any interest in the love-affairs of the armourer, Perinet 
Leclerc, and the waiting-woman, Jacqueline, that is under the cir- 
cumstances quite out of the question. It is a pity that this should 
be so, and that Mr. “ Saville Rowe” should have wasted upon the 
material supplied him by Mr. E. Manuel so much literary labour. 
Much of the dialogue .of The Crimson Cross is well worthy the 
reputation of its author, and a love-scene in the first act is full of 
grace and tenderness and warmth. On the whole, the drama cer- 
tainly deserved a better fate. By Miss Neilson the part of the 
heroine was played exactly as such parts should be played. She 
contrived to win her audience to her side even when Queen Isabel’s 
conduct was least winning: if not exactly queenly she was womanly, 
and she threw the genuine ring of life and earnestness into every 
speech that she spoke. Rarely, indeed, has she been fitted with 
a part better calculated to display to advantage her special charac- 
teristics; and her several attitudes towards D’Armagnac de 
Boisredon and King Charles afforded opportunities for a series of 
effective contrasts, of which she was not slow to avail herself. Mr. 
Henry Neville, as Perinet, struggled loyally to atone for defects 
not his own, and almost persuaded us to believe that.the hand of 
Jacqueline was a fitting reward for his valour. Though there was 
but little animation in Mr. Hermann Vezin’s villain, and though 
he might certainly have made more of D’Armagnac’s fight with de 
Boisredon and his death at the hands of Perinet, he yet gives 
adequate weight to the important part. As to the share in the 
representation taken by Mr. Flockton, Mr. Forbes Robertson, 
Miss Compton, and Mr. Markby, the less said the better; but 
Miss Clara Jecks deserves a word of praise for her spirited illus- 
tration of a small part. 


Tue difficulty of the task attempted by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, in 
the new play produced at the Olympic theatre just as we are going 
to press, is not likely to be underrated, even by those who are least 
pleased with the result. It would demand something more than 
mere adaptive power to fit Goethe’s grand tragedy to the practical 
purposes of the English stage; but Mr. Gilbert has already amply 
ge that this is by no means the limit of his dramatic faculty. 

e difficulty lies deeper than this; lies, as we take it, in the fact 
that, except for such superficial uses as are made of the subject in 
the libretti of operas, the story itself is not one fitted for purely 
dramatic treatment at all. The charm of Goethe’s poem is found in 
its philosophy and its incidental dialogues, often far removed from 
the action of the piece ; it is for contemplation, and not for illus- 
tration. All this, however, would doubtless be admitted by the 
author of Gretchen who has accordingly striven to catch the 
animating spirit of the German play, whilst almost wholly changing 
its substance. His Faustus he places in a convent, whither he has 
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retreated in despair after being cruelly jilted. Sore with the in- 
justice from which he has suffered, galled by the restraints of a life 
which to him is death in life, and madly envious of the happy love 
described to him by his friend Gottfried, the young monk accepts 
the insidious proposal of Mephisto, and promises that on a pure 
innocent ve being found for him, she shall be “ my guide, my 
hope, my monitress.” Supernaturally the fair form of Gretchen is 
brought before him, and he casts all his scruples with his priest- 
hood to the winds. As he disavows any compact with Mephisto | 
the motive here is somewhat attenuated and confused; for it 
becomes hard to see the precise bearings of the situation unless we 
fall back upon previous knowledge of the original. After this 
Faustus makes Gretchen his wife, yet not his wife, since it 
seems that he cannot on ceasing to be a priest become a 
husband. Gretchen was Gottfried’s hoped-for bride, and thus 
Faustus’s crime is doubly-dyed. The conclusion ‘of the play, 
towards which Mephisto is practically forgotten after he has been 
injudiciously allowed to show an essentially human weakness, is far 
inferior to its commencement. Gretchen, dying of disgrace on 
learning that her lover is or was a priest, shelters him from Gott- 
fried’s just anger, and the play flickers out in a scene which could 
only gain the necessary strength from acting very different from that 
which it obtains. iss Marion Terry, charmingly though she 
indicates the purity of Gretchen, stops short at graceful refinement, 
and as Mr. Conway’s romance lacks something of the true ring, 
the hapless lovers never really secure our sympathies. The grim 
humour of Mr. Archer’s Mephisto, and the pathos of Mrs. Bernard 
Beere in a small part, are the only strong points in the inter- 
pretation, Mr. Billington being misplaced as Gottfried. Thus 
Mr. Gilbert’s play reads far better than it acts, at any rate at the 
Olympic, where, however, it is placed on the stage with all due 
taste. Its interest is, perhaps, for the head rather than for the 
heart, and though many of Gretchen’s speeches are exquisitely 
tender, the best literary workmanship is to be found in scenes from 
which she is absent. The experiment is not less interesting than 
bold, but its success scarcely promises more than a succés d’estime. 


By the retirement of Mr. Chippendale, which took place at the 
Lyceum Theatre on the 24th February, the stage has lost one of 
‘its most remarkable votaries. He seemed to be expressly destined 
by nature to represent the old gentleman of the comedy of a hundred 
years ago, and for many years divided the homage of the playgoing 
world with Mr. Phelps as Sir Peter Teazle. He could also grasp 
the nicest shades of character in Shaksperean comedy, as was shown 
by his Adam in As You [ike It. Mr. Chippendale was originally 
employed in James Ballantyne’s office, where Scott, who knew his 
father well, would pat him on the head and call him “a chip of the 
old. block.” In 1819 he went on the stage, and in 1853, after a 
lucrative tour in America, was engaged at the Haymarket. The 
proceeds of the performance of Hamlet on the night of his retire- 
ment, amounting to nearly £300, were presented to him without 
pe deduction by Mr. Irving—“ a princely and, I believe, unpre- 
cedented gift,’”’ said the veteran in his address to the audience, 
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“from a young actor to an old one, and enhanced in value by the 


delicate and graceful manner in which the whole thing has been 
managed by him.” 


Mr. Sornern’s revival of his familiar impersonation of David 
Garrick in Robertson’s adapted comedy of that name is note- 
worthy, chiefly on account of the indifferent support which the 
Haymarket—once so famous for its “all-round ” company—affords 
toa star actor. Except for Mr. Howe, who is always sound in his 
art, the general representation of the play was weak in the extreme, 
where it was not marred by exaggeration worthy only of a 
third-rate house devoted to domestic melodrama and farce. It 
is possible that this state of affairs reacted upon Mr. Scthern 
himself, for his David Garrick certainly did not seem to have 
mellowed and improved with age. The simulation of drunkenness 
in the famous second act seems lacking in subtlety of meaning, 
inasmuch as many of its most laughable features—and it is of 
course as laughter-moving as ever—are characteristic rather of the 
genuine intoxication of a vulgar man than of the pretended tipsiness 
of the gentleman. It is, however, only fair to admit that, as Gar- 
rick’s object is to disgust the young lady who is watching him 
with such horror, there are great difficulties in the way of accom- 
plishing his object by refined and natural means. But it is by 


their treatment of great difficulties that great comedians must be 
judged. 


Ar the Duke’s theatre a morning performance was wasted over 
a ridiculous “ musical and mythological” play by a Mr. Swarbreck. 
This was originally called Philip and Ethel, and is now named The 
Queen. Its subject is the deterioration of character. suffered by a 
happy and contented young wife on her sudden and unlooked-for 
elevation from middle-class life to the throne which causes her to 
readily obey a law which compels her separation from her husband, 
and to throw the wretched man into prison when he ventures to 
object. This motive is worked out in so jejune a manner, witb 
such awkward abruptness and such inconsistency as to produce an 
effect ludicrous, rather than impressive after any other fashion. The 
association of artists like Mr. W. H. Stephens and Miss Caroline 
Hill with so foolish a piece is to be regretted, though Miss Hill 
certainly did all that was to be done towards giving the amateur- 
ish work the chance of a succés d’estime. For the rest the repre- 
sentation was about on a par with the piece. The incidental music 
by Mr. F. Clifton, including a bright “ Bell” melody and a stirring 
“* Harvest Chorus” more than fulfilled all the requirements in the 
respect of Mr. Swarbreck’s work. 


A very pretty comedietta at the Court Theatre, by Mr. Val. 
Prinsep, depends for its neat little plot upon a difference between 
a couple of affectionate sisters as to the correct interpretation of a 

roposal of marriage addressed to one of them by their cousin Dick. 
Dick has so managed to word his letter as to leave it doubtful 
whether he is asking the elder girl for her hand or for her influence 
over the younger sister. The embroglio thus caused is very 
pleasantly manipulated by Mr. Prinsep, as well as by Miss Kate 
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Pattison, who indicates with charming truthfulness the struggle in 
the elder sister’s mind as she discovers what she believes to be her 
mistake. Miss Grahame provides in the sprightly school-girl an 


agreeable companion-picture, and the-interpretation, like the play, 
wins well-deserved success. 


IN THE PROVINCES. 


THE spangled hero and his companions were last month laid to rest 
until next winter, and the ordinary course of provincial theatricals 
was resumed. Among the distinguished players on tour were Miss 
Kate Bateman, Mr. Barry Sullivan, Miss Heath, Mr. Dillon, Miss 
Marriott, Miss Jenny Lee, Miss Laverne, Mr. Calvert, and the Vokes 
Family. It seems strange that we should not have to add the name 
of Mr. Toole to the list, but that genial comedian will take a restless 
rest until Easter, when he appears at Birmingham. Mr. Sullivan ap- 
peared early in the month at Edinburgh, where a singular incident 
occurred. Between the fourth and fifth acts of Richard ITI. there 
was a delay, and when Mr. Sullivan appeared some sounds of dis- 
approbation were heard. Evidently taken by surprise, he looked 
for the moment at the audience and then walked off the stage, and 
the curtain was lowered. Mr: Howard, coming forward, said the 
delay was caused by the necessity of making a complete change of 
dress between the acts, and it was not right that Mr. Sullivan 
should have been ay om to such an insult. Then the curtain 
went up again, Mr. Sullivan re-appeared, and the play was con- 
cluded amidst loud applause. The Daily Review, speaking of his 
Lear, says that “ without being ever likely to be one of his most 
popular impersonations, it is in some senses one of his best. The 
make-up is itself something remarkable—a disguise so perfect that 
one can see in it in gait, look, or manner nothing to identify it 
with the actor himself or with any of his better-known parts. It 
may, indeed, be questioned whether the tottering walk and the 
trembling head may not be characteristics a little overdone. Cer- 
tainly they seem a little out of keeping with the hale, strong voice 
of the actor—conspicuous in the more animated passages. Mr. 
Sullivan, however, does not suffer his audience to be long diverted 
by mere outward show. The development of Lear’s character 
—rash, hot, and impulsive in its every phase, until accu- 
mulated misfortune has diminished, though it has not al- 
together quenched its fire, and has turned its natural benignity 
to gall—was marked by many fine and delicate gradations.” 
Mr. Sullivan’s engagement in modern Athens ended under a cloud. 
On the 14th of March he obtained an injunction against the lessees 
of the theatre allowing the house to be used by some musical 
amateurs on the following day for a performance of Stradella. He 
maintained that by the terms of his engagement he had an exclu- 
sive right to the use of the theatre while he was in the city, and 
that at the time fixed for the musical performance he required the 
stage for the purposes of rehearsal. That night he was received 
with a volley of hisses and missiles, but persisted in playing out the 
character he had assumed. Mr. Howard, in a letter to the news- 
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papers, characterised the statements in which the application was 
based as absurd and untrue, and declared that as long as the present 
lessees held the theatre Mr. Sullivan should not again play there. 
The tragedian soon afterwards took his departure for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, where he appeared on the 17th. Mr. Calvert is going 
about with a piece called Asop. The scene is laid in Paris at the 
time of the Mississippi mania, and the principal character is the 
Hunchback of the Rue Quincampoix. The piece, albeit ill-written, 
is not uninteresting, and gains much from Mr. Calvert’s acting. 
Miss Laverne brought out at Manchester a version by Mr. Reece of 
Babiole, in which she plays the heroine with considerable verve and 
brightness. 


IN PARIS. 


Tue chief work of the late M. Théodore Barriére, Les Faux 
Bonshommes, was lately revived with conspicuous success at 
the Vaudeville. The first production of this play denotes an era in 
the history of French comedy, which for some years previously had 
been founded upon intrigue, but thereafter sought to hold up the 
mirror to manners. This change is particularly apparent in the 
earlier works of M. Sardou. Les Faux Bonshommes seems as 
attractive as ever, thanks to the acting of M. Delaunoy as Peponnet 
(his original part), of M. Parade as Dufourré, and M. Dieudonné as 
‘Edgar. No fewer than five pieces pertaining to comic opera were 
brought out during the month. Herr von Suppé’s Fatinitza, a 
graceful version of which was prepared by Mr. Henry S. Leigh for a 
London theatre last year, is on the affiches of the Nouveautés. The 
story is made up of a series of complications arising from the 
assumption by a young Russian officer of female attire. The 
original libretto was a translation of Scribe’s Circassiennes, which 
in its turn was derived from Faublas. While the piece was in 
rehearsal at the Nouveautés, Madame Scribe obtained an injunction 
against the performance there of her late husband’s work; and 
upon that the manager engaged MM. Delacour and Wieder to fit 
the music with a new libretto. That their writing is inferior to 
Scribe’s in pungency and brightness is certain, but the liveliness of 
the music has secured for the piece an unequivocal success. Mdlle. 
Preziosi, as at Brussels, represents the young officer. La Oourte 
Echelle, the latest novelty at the Opera Comique, has failed as 
conspicuously as Fatinitza has succeeded. The libretto is from 
the pen of M. de la Rounat, and is based upon one of his most 
attractive novelettes. The music, composed by M. Membrée, is, 
however, neither various nor tuneful; and even a very sprightly 
performance of the heroine by Madame Chevrier failed to propi- 
tiate the audience. The same theatre has also presented us 
with two short pieces: one, La Zingarella, shared the fate of La 
Courte Echelle; the other, Le Pain Bis, in which a man is kept.as 
much as possible within doors by his wife for prudential reasons, 
and who seeks relief from the consequent ennui by making violent 
love to the cook, a possibility which Madame had completely over- 
looked, was well received. M. Hervé’s last comic opera, La Mar- 
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quise des Rues, ought to restore the waning fortunes of the Bouffes, 
where it was brought out at the end of February. The story deals 
with the adventures of a lady who, while searching for evidence in 
support of a disputed claim to high rank, has to assist her husband 
in the trade of conjuring, fortune-telling, &c. La Marquise des 
Rues, unlike the majority of comic operas, is perfectly inoffensive, 
and the music is in the composer’s happiest vein. Madame Ben- 
natti appears to great advantage as the Marquise, while Miss Kate 
Munroe, as a vivacious English girl, sensibly extends her popularity 
here. Le Chatiment, a gloomy drama resembling Le Fils Naturel in 
its plot, has been revived at the Thédtre Cluny, and the interest 
awakened by L’Assommoirastothe workmen of Paris has induced the 
managers of the Historique to fall back upon Les Foubouriens. 
Towards the end of the month a good deal of expectation was raised 
by the production at the Gymnase of Nownou, a comedy by the 
authors of Bébé. This expectation, however, has been terribly dis- 
appointed ; the new comedy, the amusing power of which depends 
upon certain adventures of a happy father and his wife’s nurse’s 
husband, is exceedingly poor. Moliére’s Don Juan may now be 
seen at the Odéon, with graceful M. Valbel and drily-humorous 
M. Porel as Don Juan and Sganarelle respectively. 





IN BERLIN. 


No new piece was produced at the Royal Playhouse during the 
past month, but there were a few interesting revivals, foremost 
amongst which was Herr Albert Lindner’s Brutus und Collatinus, 
a five-act tragedy, which gained the Schiller prize in 1866, and 
was produced at this house for the first time in January, 1867, but 
soon vanished from its boards, owing to the illness and death of 
the actor who played Brutus. In spite of its great faults of con- 
struction this tragedy is effective, and well merits revival. It deals 
with the expulsion of Tarquin and his family, the banishment of 
Collatinus, and the conspiracy of the sons of Brutus—three events 
which, though intimately connected with one another, do not 
form a united action. Tarquin, his wife Tullia, and his son Sextus, 
who, together with Lucretia, occupy the foreground in the first 
three acts, do not appear at all in the other acts, and thus the 
interest is shifted,to the total destruction of all unity of action. 
But in spite of this, as we have said, the tragedy is highly 
effective, especially whea acted so well as it was on this occasion. 
The difficult character of Brutus is admirably represented by Herr 
Kahle, who was particularly successful in illustrating the conflict 
between civic duty and parental affection. Herr Ludwig was ex- 
cellent as Collatinus, and Fraiilein Meyer gained a fresh triumph as 
Lucretia, telling her husband what had befallen her in tones which 
tlirilled the audience. In short, the performance was highly success- 
ful. The other revivals referred to were those of Brachvogel’s Narciss 
and Moreto’s Donna Diana, in each of which Frau Olga Lewinsky 
a a leading part in so satisfactory a manner that she will 
probably be asked to become a permanent member of the company. 
She is at present appearing as a “ guest.” 
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Dvaine the latter half of February, the Residenz Theater gave 
a spectacle coupé, consisting of Goethe’s Die Geschwister, in which 
Frau Niemann played Marianne with admirable finish ; a German 
version of Une Partie de Piquet, in which Herr Friedrich Haase 
represented with great effect the testy old gentleman whom Mr. 
Hare has made familiar to Londoners by his acting in the version 
called A Quiet Rubber, and two other one-act pieces. At the con- 
clusion of the engagemant of Frau Niemann and Herr Haase, the 
Fourchambault was revived for a few evenings, and was succeeded 
on the 10th March by Zwei Damen, a German version of the Due 
Dame of Signor Paolo Ferrari, the plot of which was fully stated 
in The Theatre on the first production of the piece in Turin. 
(See the number of the 25th September, 1877.) The success in 
Berlin, owing chiefly to the inadequacy of the acting, fell far short 
of the brilliant triumph chronicled by our Turin critic. 

Tue Wallner Theater produced on the lst March a new four-act 
comedy by Herr R. Elcho, entitled Onkel Hans, in which the time- 
worn topic of the kidnapping of a child by gipsies was too seriously 
treated for the laughter-loving frequenters of the house. Conse- 

uently it had to be withdrawn after a very few performances, and 
the unusually long run of Doctor Klaus was resumed till that 
popular piece reached its 115th representation, a figure seldom 
attained in Berlin. During the month Andreas Hofer, an early 
work of Herr Auerbach, was produced at the National Theater with 
faint success, and Herr Laube’s Prinz Friedrich proved less attrac- 
tive at the Stadt Theater than at the house of the same name in 
Vienna. The French company at the Saal Theater have added to 
their répertoire the Fils Naturel of M. Dumas fils, and the Mille. 
de Belle Isle of the elder Dumas, amongst other pieces. 


IN VIENNA. 


Tue Burgtheater has produced but one novelty during the past 
month, namely, a German version of M. Edouard Pailleron’s 
comedy I’ Age Ingrat, under the title Spatsommer. The original 
has had a run of over one hundred consecutive nights at the Paris 
Gymnase, and has been one of the most marked successes recently 
attained by that theatre. In Vienna the result was very different ; 
in spite of good acting the piece met with a decidedly unfavourable 
reception on its first performance, and the verdict of the first night’s 
audience has not since been reversed. This failure, following close 
upon the ill-success of an Italian version of the piece, may be attri- 
buted to the local nature of many of the allusions, which, though 
quickly seized by a Paris audience, are not very intelligible to the 
ordinary playgoer of Vienna or Milan. 

Tue Stadt-Theater has been more fruitful in novelties, but here 
again they were all of foreign origin. First in the list comes Der 
doppelte Miradoux, a German version of Les Vieilles Oouches of M. 
Gondinet, a piece produced at the Palais Royal some months ago with 
but moderate success. A semi-political farce of this kind seldom 
stands the test of transplantation, and M. Gondinet’s piece proved no 
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exception to the rule. Herr Bukovics, as Miradoux, and Friulein 
Schratt, as his wife, played well, but failed to overcome the coolness of 
the public. Next comes M. Sardou’s well-known play Ferréol, with 
its striking plot founded upon a cause celébre, which attracted much 
attention a few years ago. Herr Mylius, in the title part, had 
some success in a character for which he was ill-suited; Fraulein 
Frank, as the unhappy wife, shed tears herself, and drew them 
copiously from others. The only comic character, a juryman 
malgré lui, was amusingly rendered by Herr Tyrolt, and the general 
result was so satisfactory that Ferréol will probably remain in the 
repertory. The third novelty of the month was a Norwegian five- 
act play, entitled Das neue System, by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, the 
author of Hin Fallissement, which has had an extraordinary success 
on the German stage. The new piece was, on the contrary, found - 
uninteresting. The “new system” indicated in the title is a 
system of railway management, of which the audience never gain 
any distinct idea, though the play is full of allusions to it, and to 
another system which the hero strives to substitute for it, though 
his opposition to the ‘‘ new system” brings him into violent con- 
flict with the father of the girl he loves, that gentleman being a 
railway director. It is no wonder that the Norwegian dramatist has 
failed to render such an unpromising theme interesting. 

On the 28th of February a vast audience assembled in the Carl 
Theater to see the last performance of Friiulein Link, who abandons 
the stage to marry a bank manager. The young lady played child- 
parts at the Burgtheater in her infancy, and was subsequently 
trained for the lyrical stage, on which she made her début some six 
years ago. Her first marked success was attained in the part of 
Lange in La Fille de Madame Angot, and since then she has main- 
tained her place in the front rank. Her last creation was the title- 
part in Herr von Suppé’s Boccaccio, which was given on this fare- 
well occasion, Herr Tewele adding with reference to the event of 
the evening the following stanza to his popular ‘‘ Undici” song :— 


Die Stimme, die heute zum Abschied hier ertént, 

Sie hat manches Lied uns durch siissen Klang verschént. 
Sing’ je sie wieder hier, dann schallt “ Willkommen” ihr, 
Sicher von undici, dodici, tredici. ’ 


Friulein Link said a few simple words of farewell to her numerous 
friends, who heaped floral offerings upon her. At the beginning of 
March a new programine was produced consisting of three come- 
diettas of French origin, and of a musical piece, called Hngels- 
stimmen, in which ten girls, whose heads alone were visible to the 
audience, sang sweet music from the clouds, the effect being rather 
novel, 





IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


In Milan the latter part of February was marked by the pro- 
duction at the Manzoni Theatre of an important novelty in the 
shape of a three-act drama in verse, by Signor Giuseppe Giacosa, 
the author of Una Partita a Scacchi, 7 Trionfo d’amore, and other 
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successful pieces. Luisa, as the new drama is entitled, must be 
added to the list of its author’s successes. Its subject is adultery, 
that eternal theme of the modern dramatist ; and the erring wife 
is rendered so sympathetic that the audience at the first perform- 
ance were hardly satisfied with her tragic end. The heroine is 
given in marriage by her guardian to a certain Count Gino, one of 
the most infamous villains ever conceived by poet or playwright. 
She has been brought up from infancy with her guardian’s son, 
Andrea, for whom she entertains a warm affection. Contaminated 
by ten years of cohabitation with her libertine husband, whose 
villany goes to the extent of seeking to turn his wife’s charms to 
profitable account, Luisa is left alone for a year by the Count’s 
absence abroad, and in that interval, being by the blind folly of her 

ian brought into contact with his son Andrea, she yields to 
the irresistible fascination of a life-long love. The husband re- 
turns, and learning what has happened during his absence declares 
his determination to avenge himself on the man who has dis- 
honoured him; whereupon the wife suddenly produces a dagger 
and plunges it into her breast. This dénowement was considered 
too melodramatic, but it is difficult to suggest a more satisfactory 
solution, the death of the brutal husband and the union of the 
lovers being inadmissible on moral grounds. ‘The piece is written 
in the Martellian metre, of which Signor Giacosa is the greatest 
living master, and the brilliant, flowing verse, rich in imagery 
and warm with passionate expression, bears up a story which told 
in prose would hardly prove effective. Signora Marini acted the 
title part with immense effect, and was greatly applauded. 
Signor Reinach played the lover with a telling concentration of 
passion, and Signor Novelli showed much discretion in the un- 
grateful part of the husband. At the beginning of March, Signora 
Marini set out for Naples, to become the leading actress of a new 
company which is to bear her name. Before leaving Milan she 
gave a performance of Quella Signora che Aspetti, a translation, by 
a gentleman who writes under the pseudonym of Yorick, of 
Messrs. Meilhac and Halévy’s monologue, Madame attend Monsieur, 
which Madame Chaumont has made familiar to London playgoers. 
At La Scala the only noteworthy event of the month was the 
appearance of Mdlle. Heilbron as Violetta in the Traviata. She 
was successful, though her success was somewhat impaired by the 
feeble support given by the representatives of the other characters, 
who were all very much below the standard of a first-class opera 
house. 

In Rome, the event of the past month was the production at 
the Apollo Theatre of the Amleto of M. Ambroise Thomas, which 
met with a stormy reception on its first performance, and does not 
seem likely to become popular with the Roman public. Signor 
Graziani was found unequal to the title part, but Signorina 
Donadio, as Ophelia, did much to change the fortunes of the per- 
formance, her singing and acting being equally effective. At the 
Valle Theatre, M. Lecocq’s Petit Duc has attained a great and 
deserved success, being rendered in excellent style by a very 
efficient French company. Dramatic performances have been given 
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at the Capranica to thin houses, the pieces performed being too 
well known to attract the public, who cry out for novelties and 
seldom get them. 


IN MADRID. 


Taz past month has been unusually unproductive of dramatic 
novelties of importance. The larger theatres have produced abso- 
lutely no new piece deserving of attention, though several ephemeral 
productions have appeared, only to vanish into oblivion. A per- 
formance for the benefit of the leading actress of the Teatro 
Espafhol gave Sefiior Calvo an opportunity of appearing as the 
Moor in a Spanish version of Shakspere’s Othello, and the result 
was highly satisfactory. The actor kept well within bounds during 
the earlier acts, and thus rendered all the more terrible his ex- 
plosion of passion when the suggestions of lago have thoroughly 
roused his jealousy. The gradual progress of suspicion in his 
mind was finely indicated, and his outbursts of passion produced 
a great effect. Seiiorita Mendoza Tenorio, the bénéficiaire, was a 
graceful representative of the hapless Desdemona. 

Passing over the other dramatic theatres, such as the Apolo 
and the Comedia, which have produced nothing worthy of notice, 
we come to the musical houses, which have thrown their purely 
dramatic rivals into the shade. At the Teatro Real, a strong 
opera company, comprising Sefior Gayarré and Mesdames Borghi- 
Mamo and Sanz, together with other well-known singers, has 
been attracting good audiences throughout the month. Don 
Giovanni has been given nine times with a strong cast, the Zer- 
lina of Mdme. Borghi-Mamo being particularly admired. The 
only novelty produced was a comic opera written expressly for 
Madrid by Signor Usiglio, and entitled Le Donne Ouriose, which 
met with a very favourable reception, though critics are divided as 
to the merits of the work, some lauding it to the skies, while 
others regard it as unworthy of production at a first-class opera- 
house. It seems to us that the music is of too light a character 
to render it a fit addition to the repertory of the Teatro Real ; 
the orchestration is, however, skilful, and the music is so graceful 
and melodious that we may safely predict for it a success in minor 
theatres equal to that achieved by the composer’s other work, Le 
Educande di Sorrento. The whole strength of the company was 
engaged in the performance, and the favourable reception accorded 
to the new opera was no doubt greatly due to a representation 
such as rarely falls to the lot of an opera of so light calibre. The 
Teatro de la Zarzuela, a house devoted to opéra bouffe and comic 
opera, produced towards the end of February a new piece, in which 
the music was subordinate to the libretto, the latter being a work 
of real literary merit. Camoens, as the piece is called, is from the 
pen of Sefior Zapata, the author of La Capilla de Lanuza, and deals 
with an episode in the adventurous life of the great Portuguese 
poet. Descriptions of a shipwreck and of a battle are amongst the 
most effective passages, and were much applauded. The music, 
composed by Seifior Marques, is original, and was well rendered 
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by Sefiora Soler di Franco, and others. By the way, the author 
has dedicated his work to Sefior Castelar, the eminent orator and 
statesman. 


IN NEW YORK. 


THE popularity of H.M.S. Pinafore has increased rather than 
diminished with lapse of time, not only in New York but all over 
the United States. It would take some time and trouble to enu- 
merate the companies now engaged in playing the piece, which, 
curiously enough, is distinctively English in all its features. The 
Sorcerer, in many respects a superior work, has, on the other hand, 
attracted but little attention. Other forms of ‘entertainment, how- 
ever, are not yet entirely driven from the field. At the end of 
February, Mr. Boucicault’s version of Pauline was brought out at 
Wallack’s theatre under the title of Spellbound. It did not succeed, 
and soon afterwards gave place to. A Scrap of Paper. Mr. Wallack’s 
Prosper Couramont will take rank with his best efforts. Mr. Ma- 
pleson’s opera season began at the end of February, to be continued 
for some weeks. Lohengrin, with Madame Gerster as the heroine, 
did not evoke much enthusiasm, but with other operas Mr. Mapleson 
has been exceedingly fortunate. Mr. Paulding, who says that he is 
related to Mr. Henry Irving, and who strives to catch that trage- 
dian’s manner, has been playing Hamlet, Bertuccio, and other parts 
at the Lyceum with fair success. The Park Theatre is relying upon 
Engaged, the peculiar humour of which appears to be keenly 
enjoyed here. Much regret is expressed at the non-appearance of 
Mr. Sothern in a part so admirably suited to him as that of Cheviot 
Hill. Miss Cavendish was to have appeared at the Broadway 
Theatre on the 10th, but her health would not permit of it. The 
—- Daughter continues to attract crowds to the Union Square 
eatre. 








ON A CERTAIN * LUCIA.” 
A RECOLLECTION OF THE TEATRO NICCOLINI, FLORENCE, 
March 30th, 1878. 
By Franxrort Moore. 


SOUL-BREATHED song, more gracious than is heard 
In summer woods when the close-woven net 
Of scented leaves with evening dew is wet, 
‘ And the world, silent, listens to one bird ; 
A song that seemed the soul of beauty stirr’d 
Into new life in spring, when men forget 
All life but love—that flower which wakes while yet 
The coming of the swallow is deferred : 
Such wondrous strains trilled and thrilled through the air 
That my eyes closed in swoon of ecstasy. 
When the song waned I waked, and lo, o’er me 
I saw the melody taken shape, for there 
The singer stood, all passion-flushed and fair— 
Herself the soul of her own melody. 
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Echoes from the Green-Room. 


Oe 


ps Lady of Lyons is to be revived at the Lyceum during Easter week, 
and towards the end of the season will give place to the Corsican 
Brothers. The attractiveness of the present revival, however, is as yet 
undiminished. In the Lady of Lyons, Pauline will be played by Miss 
Ellen Terry, Damas by Mr. Walter Lacy, Beauseant by Mr. Forrester, 
Glavis by Mr. Bellew, Madame Deschappelles by Miss Pauncefort, and 
the Widow by Mrs. Chippendale. 


Mr. Tennyson has written for the Lyceum a new play in five acts and 
verse, entitled Hleanor and Rosamond. Mr. Green, the author of the 
History of the English People, says that, with all his researches into the 
annals of the twelfth century he had never arrived at so vivid a concep- 
tion of the characters of Henry II. and his Court as is embodied in this 
drama. 

Ir is said that Barnum on one occasion offered Madame Patti an 
engagement at Boston. “But,” said the Diva, “they have already hissed 
me; I shall not sing there again.” “I don’t wish you to,” replied the 
Yankee. “I intend to advertise you there largely, and on the eve of your 
appearance you will elope.” ‘“Elope?” “Yes, in the newspapers. Then 
I shall take you to New Orleans, where your appearance will create a 
Jurore. Nothing makes a prima donna so popular as an elopement.” 
“ And what amI to have?” ‘Two thousand dollars and a third of the 


profits.” The bargain was concluded, and Madanie appeared at New 
Orleans with enormous success, 


Herr Wacner, it is reported, is now endeavouring to collect all the 
manuscripts of his literary and musical works, most of which have been 
scattered in various directions. He is still seeking to find out what has 
become of, among other productions, the manuscript of an opera-libretto 
he wrote for his friend Reissiger, the composer, since dead. Manuscripts 
of Herr Wagner may safely be deposited at our office, whence they will 
forthwith be transmitted to Bayreuth. 


Mr. Brownine has accepted the presidency of the New Shakspere 
Society. The founder of the Society, Mr. Furnivall, resolved that no 
prince or nobleman should head the new society founded to do honour to 
Shakspere ; and from 1873 until now the Society’s prospectus has contained 
the words, ‘‘The presidency of the Society will be left vacant till one of 
our greatest living poets sees that his duty is to take it.” 

Lorp HeErtrorp has resigned the office of Lord-Chamberlain, and will 
be succeeded by Lord Mount-Edgcumbe. 


TuE report that Mr. Bancroft is writing a biography of Mr. Robertson 


is unfounded, although at some future time he may be expected to produce 
such a work, 
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Mr. CLEMENT Scorr has been presented at Court. 


Mapame Marie Roze does not meet with unqualified approbation in 
the rural districts. A Wisconsin critic, writing to the Oshkosh Worth- 
western, complains that her Italian has a French brogue to it. “ This,” 
he observes with severe decision, ‘“ would prevent her ever becoming a 
favourite in Oshkosh.” 


THE arrangements for the programme of the inaugural festival, in 
connexion with the Shakspere Memorial, are now making steady progress. 
Mrs, Theodore Martin (Miss Helen Faucit) has consented to take the part 
of Beatrice on the opening night. Mr. Barry Sullivan will play Benedick, 
and has offered to assist during the whole of the festival. It was hoped 
that Mr. Henry Irving could also have assisted at the festival, but the 
difficulties of interrupting the performances at the Lyceum Theatre have 
proved insuperable. 


Mr, GiLBert may look back to the action against The Theatre with 
some satisfaction. Nosooner did he enter the witness-box to give evidence 
for the defendants than the plaintiffs’ counsel proposed the settlement 
that was soon afterwards come to. Mr. Straight, to whom the examina- 
tion-in-chief of the witnesses on the other side was confided, had himself 
called Mr. Gilbert, but was speedily made aware of his mistake by a cry 
of horror and a fierce gesticulation from the plaintiffs’ solicitor, Mr. George 
Lewis. ‘No, no,” gasped the latter, “Gilbert against us; call Tom 
Taylor.” And after the trial, we are informed, he was heard to speak 
angrily to the learned counsel, more especially as to the manner in which 
the case had terminated. Mr. Straight said nothing, but has since ac- 
cepted a judgeship in India. 

THIS case, it may be added, was sadly misreported ; indeed, we may 
doubt whether any clear notion of the real issue was arrived at by the 
reading public until the March number of The Theatre was published. 


Mr. Serceant Parry is a learned gentleman, and was well acquainted 
with the late Dr. Doran. Nevertheless, he informed the jury in this trial 
that the plots of most of Moliére’s plays were taken from the Spanish 
drama. 

Mr. Irvine recited the “ Dream of Eugene Aram” after a performance 
of The Two Roses. Mr. Albery was asked for his opinion of the reci- 
tation. He thought it admirable ; “ But,” said he, “there is one question 
I should like to put— What became of the boy ?” 


Mr. Byron says that if an actor is desirous of appearing in ‘‘ several 
pieces” in one evening he should smoke a cigar in a nitro-glycerine fac- 
tory. He would bring down the house, too. 

Apropos of Mr. Simpson’s article in this number, something diametri- 
cally opposite to the claque has more than once been introduced in 
London theatres. During the first performance of The Bells at the Lyceum 
Theatre somebody in the pit began to hiss Mr. Irving. “Hush!” a 
neighbour was heard to say to him, “ not so soon.” 
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Ir is to be hoped the Plague may not suggest to dramatists the revival 
of any of the plays which Mr. Joseph Hatton, in his papers Under the 
Shadow of St. Pierre, tells us were founded on incidents of the pest which 
smote Europe soon after the Crusades. The story of Xavier de Maistre 
is a touching subject, nevertheless. 


THE current nautical stage infection in America has supplied a gallant 
Westerner with the following poetic inspiration :— 

“ He put his arm around her waist, 
And swore an awful swore, 

And as he jerk’d it off he said, 
‘T’ve felt that Pin—afore.’” 

In San Francisco, lately, a young man who sent a manuscript play to 
a theatrical manager had it returned to him with the remark that if he 
would only work it over so as to make the heroine rob the bank instead 
of defend it, and afterwards climb up a cataract on a slack rope, with 
a safe on her back, while the detectives paused frightened on the brink, it 
might do. 

TEN years ago, when Madame Schneider was the Grande Duchesse, she 
was, both in Paris and London, run after by everybody, from royalty 
downwards ; the more vulgar and outrageous her acting was, the more 
people went to see it. Now she is forgotten. Is it that we have repented of 
the error of our ways, have turned over a new leaf, and grown virtuous ? 
No! Madame Schneider no longer attracts, and has sunk to the taking of 
minor characters at one‘of the Paris theatres, simply and solely because she 
has grown immensely stout, has lost her agility, is, in a word, decayed. 

“ WacnNeER’s music must annoy you,” said some one to Mr. Davison. 
“ Oh, bless you, no; you can say or do anything you like while it is being 
played.” 

Mrs. Dion Boucicavtt has sailed from New York for Liverpool, accom- 
panied by her daughters, Patrice and Nina, who will be placed in a Paris 
school. Mrs. Boucicault said she would soon return. 

M. Dexaunay one night left the theatre in the Rue Richelieu with the 
manuscript of a play called Vercingétorix under his arm. At the corner 
of the street he was attacked by a footpad. “Rascal!” exclaimed the 
actor, “if you are not off I will break my Vercingétoria over your head !” 
The thief incontinently fled. 

THE biter’s bit. On the 12th ult., as Mr. Toole was entertaining some 
friends at his house, four cabmen in heavy capes knocked at the door and 
imperatively demanded to see him. He went out, and one of them averred 
that ten shillings were due to him from the rising comedian for being kept 
waiting outside a club. Mr. Toole could not remember the occurrence ; 
the other men,{however, bore emphatic witness to the justice of the claim. 
The comedian, ‘‘rather than have any bother about it, you know,” 
plunged his hand into his pocket for the money;-but as he did so three of 


the “‘cabmen” proved to be Mr. James, Mr. Thorne, and Mr. Lewis 
Wingfield. 
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Great artists are content with small beginnings. In 1863 a young 
actress who had previously shown a natural aptitude for the stage ap- 
peared in Montjoye. She had but three lines to speak : “ Oh ! Madame,” 
“ Ah! Mademoiselle, que je vous remercie!” ‘Oh, le grand ccur, 
Madame.” It was Madame Céline Chaumont. 


Mr. MontacvE, according to the Boston Herald, was a wonderful 
favourite with New York ladies, and well worth $250 a week as an attrac- 
tion for Wallack’s Theatre. There is no exaggeration about the stories of the 
great numbers of letters received by Mr. Montague from women and girls 
who were strangers to him. How intense was the adulation was indicated 
by the extensive sale of his photographs. In one play he wore his hair in 
a flat curl at each side of his forehead. From that came the fashion among 
women of a row of just such curls. Two months before his death he was 
willing to take advantage of this special popularity. He arranged for a 
benefit performance at Booth’s Theatre, and a week beforehand advertised 
that tickets could be bought at his private residence. The idea proved a 


hit ; the seats in the theatre were sold before the night of the performance, 
and the clear profit was about $2,000. 


A BAa.timore critic, writing of Signora Majeroni, who plays the 
Countess Zicka in Diplomacy, remarks that “the mellifluousness of her 


voice in moments of tenderness and delicate passion is a thing to thirst for 
and to dream of.” 


Ove night at the theatre of San Carlo, Naples, Dumas the elder 
entered into conversation with a man who slightly resembled him, and 
who, when the play was over, said to him, patronizingly : “I have greatly 
enjoyed your conversation, sir, and hope to see more of you. If ever you 
visit Paris callon me. I am Alexandre Dumas.” 


A youne author took a five-act comedy to the Folies-Mariguy. ‘Five 


acts!” exclaimed the manager, “and for so small a theatre as this? 
What are you thinking about ?” 


Mr. WILLs’s new play, to be produced at the Haymarket Theatre on 
Mr. Sothern’s departure, is called Helen, and deals with Jacobite times. 
Three of the five acts have been received. 


Two pieces are in rehearsal at the Gaiety— Boulogne, a farcical comedy, 
by Mr. Burnand, and a burlesque, by Mr. Byron, of Notre Dame. 

Mr. Mayer has secured the sole right to produce L’Assommoir in this 
country and America. The task of the adapter will not be light. 

Mr. Mayer, by the way, has published a small book containing 
an account of the Comédie Frangaise, with biographical sketches of the 
Sociétaires and Pensionnaires and of a few members of the administration. 

Miss Josepus re-opens the St. James’s Theatre. 

THERE are now about a hundred and fifty companies playing H. U.S. 
Pinafore in the United States, and only one manager, Mr. Ford, of Balti- 
more, has made any substantial acknowledgment to the authors. Mr. 
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Sullivan says that Mr. Ford is not one man of a hundred, but one of a 
hundred and fifty. 

Bap news for the Green Room Club. The Duke of Beaufort thinks 
of going to America with Mr. Sothern in May. 

Mr. H. 8. Leicu is adapting Le Grand Casimir for the Gaiety. 

Tue Vokes family go to America next year, and will then be rejoined 
by Miss Rosina Vokes. 

LT’ Etincelle, a piece in one act, by M. Edouard Pailleron, has been 
accepted at the Comédie Francaise. Mdlle. Samary and M. Delauney 
will be in the cast. 

Kernilis, a five-act drama in verse, by the author of Jean Dacier, is in 
rehearsal at the Odéon. 

M. Massenet is composing a new opera, to be called Hérodiade. The 
chief character is intended for M. Lassalle. 

THE Gaité is about to produce a spectacular drama by MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian and Davil, entitled La Guerre. 

M. Koninea has by him a new piece by MM. Meilhac and Halévy, 
with music by M. Lecocq. It is called La Petite Mademoiselle. 

M. Hervé is engaged at the Folies-Bergéres. 

Mo .uz. HEILBRONN is at Naples. 

Signor Fioravanti, the opéra-bouffe actor, has had to have a leg 
amputated. 

Tue New Magdalen has just been played at the Artists’ Club, Moscow. 

Mr. JEFFERSON, it is reported, intends to make a tour with the 
Parish Clerk instead of Rip Van Winkle. It was written for him by 
Mr. Boucicault years ago. 

Mr. Epwin Booru has purchased three and a half acres of Jand on the 
east shore, at Newport, R.I., and will soon build a summer residence 
on the spot. ; 

A Winter’s Tale is to be revived at Booth’s Theatre, Miss Ward and 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons being in the cast. 

Ir is reported that Mr. Arthur Wallack, a son of Mr. Lester Wallack, 
will shortly make his appearance on the stage as Hugh Chalcote, in Ours. 

Mr. Daty has assumed the management of thé Standard Theatre, New 
York. 

M. BuionpeE.et, of the Variétés, has received from His Majesty of 
Tunis the Nichan-el-Eftckbar of the fourth class, 

Mr. Fiske has become theatrical and musical editor of the Spirit of 
the Times. 


Durinea the performance of The Chinese Question by the Williamsons 
at Toledo, on the 11th February, a gentleman in the parquet produced a 
newspaper and commenced quietly reading. This so provoked Mr. 
Williamson that he stepped to the footlights, and in not very soothing 
tones rebuked the offender. 
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PT iterature. 





ENGLISH PLAYS.* 


me latest addition to the Library of English Literature is not 
inferior in interest and value to any of its predecessors. In 
English Plays we have a thoughtful and succinct history of the 
drama in this country down to at least the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, with copious extracts from typical or otherwise 
remarkable pieces. The author-editor is Professor Henry Morley, 
whose Journal of a London Playgoer has placed him in the front 
rank of living dramatic critics. The design of English Plays, we 
may at once say, is open to adverse criticism. The work is brought 
down to our own days, but only an eighth of it is devoted to the 
drama of the last two centuries. This, even when the utmost 
allowance is made for the importance of what was written for the 
stage prior to 1680, is out of anything like historical proportion ; 
and it is to be regretted that Mr. Morley has not reserved some of 
the space which he devotes to such pieces as Gorboduc and Preston’s 
Cambyses for more striking and representative plays of a later date. 
The original matter in English Plays, however, is worthy of his 
high reputation, and is liberally illustrated with portraits, sketches 
of stage figures, views of theatres and places associated with the 
drama, &c. English Plays, indeed, has considerable attractions for 
both the student of dramatic literature and the general reader. 

Mr. Morley, in order to remove a wide-spread misapprehension, 
dwells emphatically on the fact that the English drama proper arose, 
not from the Miracle Plays or the Moralities, but from the study and 
performance of Greek and Latin plays at the Universities. Its rise, 
perhaps, was assisted by the development of another early form of 
entertainment through personation of characters—the interlude, 
which was usually employed by some great lord as a means of 
entertaining his guests after dinner, and the taste for which led 
to the formation of trained companies of actors. Falph Roister 
Doister and Gorboduc appeared ; plays inspired more or less by 
the Greek or Latin drama came out in rapid succession, and the 
actors who had been accustomed to play in interludes were gra- 
dually turned into tragedians and comedians proper. They 
acted on scaffolds in public places, with no stage appointments 





* English Plays ; Selected, Edited, and Arranged by Henry Morley. 
Cassell’s Library of English Literature. 
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except as to dress, and soon afterwards in inn-yards. Presently, 
as theatres were built one after another, a new race of dramatic 
authors sprang up, and one of them raised the drama to the 
highest point it has yet reached in the history of the world. In 
dealing with Shakspere’s plays Mr. Morley remarks that the 
author of Hamlet, “ supreme amongst artists, if he wrote with 
ease, wrote also with patient thought and care, of which the 
traces became more and more manifest as he rose to complete 
mastery. He was a genial companion, not a pedantic moralist ; 
the wisest of comrades, but no schoolmaster. The religion of his 
plays—and he was deeply religious—may almost be summed up 
in the words, Love God ; love your neighbour; do your work. In 
one form or another he constructs his plots with an under-thought 
that in the fulfilment of these three duties lies the solving of all 
problems that can vex the heart of man.” 

The other Elizabethan dramatists and their immediate succes- 
sors were men of rare gifts and attainments. The Puritans, how- 
ever, had all along been bitterly opposed to even the semblance of 
an entertainment, and during the Commonwealth the theatres were 
arbitrarily closed. They were reopened at the Restoration, but 
the masculine drama of the previous three-quarters of a century 
was set aside in favour of something infinitely inferior. The 
standard of the play-house was lowered to the level of the Court. 
Men about town wrote plays on the Spanish model. Intrigue was 
substituted for plot, “‘ obscenity for wit.” If any real comic force 
was shown in these comedies of the Restoration it was due rather to 
the influence of Moliére than to any inborn talent on the part of the 
English play-factor. The best writers of tragedy drew their in- 
spiration from Corneille; blank verse gave place to rhymed coup- 
lets. If Shakspere was revived at all it was in a sadly mutilated 
shape. Mr. Morley does not dwell long upon this degradation of 
the English stage ; indeed, the scope of his book is already dimi- 
nishing with great rapidity. ‘ Divorced from poetry,” he says, 
‘the drama ceases to belong to literature,” and by way of illus- 
trating the completeness of that divorce he briefly describes Ethe- 
rege’s Man of Mode. In course of time a slight reaction against 
the obscene comedy and artificial tragedy of the Restoration be- 
came manifest; Venice Preserved went far to uphold the tradi- 
tional repute of English tragedy, while comedy by degrees assumed 
a more healthy aspect. But even when this reaction was at its 
height the false convention of the time made itself apparent 
on the stage, and the birth of the domestic drama must have 
been hailed by many with a sense of relief. In the latter 
half of the eighteenth century comedy was rendered more 
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popular than ever by Goldsmith and Sheridan, while Foote 
imparted to stage caricature an importance it had not previously 
possessed. The French Revolution marks a new turning-point in 
the history of dramatic literature. The intellectual agitation in- 
duced by that event was followed by a passion for the sentimental, 
and in contemporary German plays a means of supplying the 
demand was found. Though in many respects objectionable, The 
Stranger and similar works produced a salutary effect. They often 
awoke the highest feelings and sensibilities of our nature, and 
their influence upon the rising genius of the age was shown by 
the many poetical plays written for the stage between the first 
successful appearance in London of Edmund Kean and the retire- 
ment cof Macready. Then came an era of frivolous pieces and 
burlesque ; the poetical genius of the age held aloof from the 
stage, and Shakspere “ spelt ruin” to the majority of English 
managers. During the last decade, however, the popularity of 
the higher drama has been restored, and many comedies of which 
Congreve or Farquhar would not have disdained the authorship have 
been produced to good purpose. It is undoubtedly a matter of 
regret that Mr. Morley has passed over the plays of the last 
century in a few pages, but the fulness and acumen with which he 
treats the drama in its infancy and most vigorous manhood would 
alone ensure for his book a hearty welcome. 


OUR OLD ACTORS.* 


Ir is not easy to understand why the papers which have appeared 
in Temple Bar on our old actors should have been republished in a 
collected form. The author, Mr. Barton Baker, is a laudator 
temporis acti in the worst sense of the words, seems to know but 
little of his subject, handles his materials in an ineffective manner, 
and is unable to write with grace or correctness. In the preface he 
tells us that he has sought to link the detached essays so as to form 
a chronological history of actors and acting from Shakspere to 
Macready ; but even if he had succeeded in this—and it can hardly 
be averred that he has—the value of the work would not have been 
increased to such an extent as to make us forget the defects we 
have noticed. 

Mr. Baker labours to prove that the Garrick period was the 
‘‘grandest in theatrical annals,” that since the retirement of 
Roscius the art of acting has steadily declined. Every thoughtful 
and unbiassed student of our stage history knows that this is not 





* Our Old Actors. By Henry Barton Baker. 2 vols. Bentley. 
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the case. Garrick found it comparatively easy to establish a higher 
reputation as an actor than his talents really warranted. The 
audiences of his day were willing to be pleased, and were not 
disposed to scan his impersonations very closely. Dramatie 
criticism was unknown, the records in the press of theatrical occur- 
rences being no more than brief and arid reports. Lastly, he was 
a conspicuous figure in the literary and artistic world, and if his 
success and egotism excited jealousy or ill-will, it may at least be 
said that by his fine social qualities he made many friends. That — 
the talents of such a man should have been overrated is intelligible 
enough, but it does not follow that we are bound to accept the 
friendly estimate as just. Now, what rank must we assign to him 
as an actor? ‘That he had a marvellous aptitude for broad comedy 
there could be no doubt. His Bayes and Abel Drugger seem to have 
been perfect in both principle and detail. But broad comedy is not 
the highest walk of the drama. The greatest actor is the greatest 
tragedian ; and as a tragedian, to say the least, Garrick did not 
exhibit remarkable versatility. His only great successes in the 
serious drama were achieved as Lear and Richard II{. In the 
latter character he must have been materially served by the vein of 
comedy which runs through it almost to the last. His Othello was 
a dire failure, his Macbeth unequal, his Hamlet at variance with the 
text. He did not venture to play Shylock, Sir Giles Overreach, 
and other exacting characters. The cause of his comparative 
failure is not far to seek. Though Diderot maintains that an actor 
cannot lose himself in a part, one of imaginative power must be 
influenced more or less by the illusion of the scene, and this 
faculty of self-abandonment Garrick did not possess. In the 
middle of an affecting scene, such as the death of Lear, he would 
take advantage of a pause to jest with friends standing at the wings. 
Leigh Hunt was probably right in describing him as little better 
than a “ quick-eyed trifler.” Moreover, if he had won his rarest 
laurels as a tragedian he would scarcely have taken leave of the 
stage ina comedy. Mr. Baker’s contention that Garrick was the 
greatest of English tragedians may be speedily disposed of. 
Edmund Kean succeeded not only where Garrick had succeeded, 
namely, as Richard and Lear, but also in parts which Garrick could 
not play or refrained from undertaking—Othello, Shylock, and Sir 
Giles. This success, too, was attested by such men as Hazlitt and 
Hunt, the keenest of dramatic critics. But Mr. Baker’s allega- 
tions as to the decline of the stage are in some measure refuted by 
himself. He ascribes that decline to the substitution of free trade 
for protection in theatrical matters, and to the abolition of’ the 
circuits in which actors might have the advantage of a hard 
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training at the outset of their career. Edmund Kean had such a 
training; but Mr. Baker is not ingenuous enough to point out that 
Burbage, Betterton, and Garrick himself rose to greatness without 
its aid. Indeed, our author irresistibly reminds us of the easy- 
going Frenchman who, on being told that a theory he had conceived 
was exceedingly beautiful, but was unfortunately disproved by all 
ascertained facts, remarked with a shrug of the shoulders, ‘‘ Then 
so much the worse for the facts.” 

But let us adopt a more charitable interpretation of Mr. 
Baker’s special pleading. Let us assume that his faith in the 
Garrick period is due less to a want of candour than a want of 
information, that he was compelled to write upon the subject 
before he could read it up. For this assumption there is more 
than sufficient room. The blunders he makes are simply astonishing. 
Captain Hill, he tells us, was acquitted by the House of Lords of 
the murder of Mountford. Captain Hill was never brought to 
trial at all, and in any case could not have been tried by the Upper 
House. The first appearance of a woman on the stage was at 
the theatre in Vere Street, not at the Red Bull. Colley Cibber 
did not die in Berkeley Square, and was not buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Garrick did not wear in Othello the “scarlet 
uniform of an officer,” but an oriental dress. Many similar errors 
might be noticed. Another defect in Mr. Baker’s book is a want 
of just historical proportion. ‘‘Perdita,” for example, did not 
take a very prominent place in her profession, but on account of 
her relations with the Prince of Wales more space is devoted to 
her than to other players of far higher rank. It remains to be 
added that Mr. Baker frequently expresses himself in the language 
of the streets. Horace Walpole he describes as “‘a superfine 
snob.” “ Pea-green Hayne,” the faithless lover of Miss Foote, was 
a “horsey, silly cad.” Mrs. Cox, the woman whose name was as- 
sociated with that of Edmund Kean with such unfortunate results, 
is called ‘“‘Mrs. Potiphar.” But for the art which Miss Fanny 
Kemble contemns, her family ‘‘ might have been a generation of 
barbers.”” Nowadays, “actors are but dull dogs;” and a small 
practical joke of Liston’s draws a sigh from Mr. Baker as to the 
“ dulness of this priggish age.” Instances of such bad taste on his 
part might be multiplied ad nauseam. Nor can the book be regarded 
as a model of composition, even as regards grammar. Here are 
edifying sentences :—“ The next name in Cibber’s list is Mount- 
fort, whom, &c.”? ‘On the day he left London to fulfil some 
engagement, Scott called at his house and invited him to dine 
with him and Byron at Long’s, and proposed to be the companion 
of his journey to Warwick and Kenilworth, which he then greatly 
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desired to see.’ Though reluctant to “enter the arena of 
contemporary criticism,” Mr. Baker has a chapter on the stage of the 
present day, “heartily admitting that we have still a few good 
actors,” but maintaining that the legitimate drama is “ dead.” 
Mr. Baker seems to be a rising writer of sone industry, and it 
may therefore be hoped that by the time he next presents himself to 
the public he will master the subject he takes up, divest himself of 
ignorant prejudices, and study the laws of literary composition. 


THE PORTRAITS IN HAMLET. 


In a recent number of the Nineteenth Century Mr. Irving defends 
one of the most remarkable of the innovations he has introduced in 
Hamlet, that of pointing the contrast between the prince’s father 
and uncle without the aid of material portraits. It may be reason- 
ably urged, he says, that “there is a striking evidence in the text 
itself that this portrayal of the two brothers was a purely imagina- 
tive operation. The phrase ‘Look you here—what follows’ surely 
indicates a chain of argument which Hamlet is about to set forth. 
If the pictures are to be in full view of the audience they must be 
placed on the further wall of the chamber, and the actor in 
describing them must face them, and so turn his back upon the 
spectators, whose attention will thus be distracted from Hamlet’s 
words. If they be placed at the side or on opposite sides, they can 
be but partially seen, and then not by the entire house. It should 
never be forgotten that the stage has four walls, though the fourth 
is only theoretical, and it is in every sense advantageous that the 
audience should be left to imagine, if they like, either that the 
pictures are on this fourth wall, or that Hamlet is painting them 
from his imagination. Whichever view be adopted, the result then 
is that the mind is concentrated upon the impressive language of 
the poet, instead of being diverted from it by some mechanical 
device. The notoriously hazardous character of stage portraits, 
especially in these realistic days, disposes me,” Mr. Irving adds, 
“to contend that my method satisfies the requirements of the 
situation. Signor Salvini, one of the most accomplished of actors, 
on seeing my method, paid me the compliment of adopting it in 
preference to that which he had originally practised.” 

It may not be amiss here to notice how this question was treated 
in bygone times. No account of what Burbage and Taylor did in 
the scene has come down to us, but as tapestry was used on the 
stage in Shakspere’s time, it is permissible to suppose that two 
figures thereon were indicated. Betterton, accepting a tradition 
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arising out of some performances of the tragedy just before the Civil 
War, had recourse to two miniatures ; though, as Davies remarks, 
it is difficult to conceive how the graceful attitude of a man can be 
made apparent by such means. In course of time, as the text came 
to be studied, it was perceived that the pictures should be whole- 
lengths. The words,— : 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven-kissing hil],— 
were rightly quoted in support of that view, and it is hardly pro- 
bable that Hamlet would have in his pocket a portrait of his father’s 
murderer. Half-length portraits were ‘at one time used, but the 
same objection applies to them as to the medallions. Eventually 
whole-length portraits were adopted by Mr. Macready ; and now, 
going much further along the path of innovation, Mr. Irving holds 
that Hamlet and the Queen should see the counterfeit presentments 
with the “ mind’s eye” only. 

In this we think he is wrong. The idea is undoubtedly 
poetical and artistic ; but that Shakspere had material pictures in 
his mind when he wrote the scene appears beyond question. As 
Mr. Marshall points out in his Study of Hamlet, the first line— 


Look here upon this picture and on this— 


is strong evidence in favour of that theory. If the portrait existed 
only in Hamlet’s imagination what sense is there in his using 
the two demonstrative pronouns? How could he point out any 
contrast between two portraits which he had not yet drawn? The 
word counterfeit is always used by Shakspere as of some actual 
imitation. 
Fair Portia’s counterfeit! What demi-god 
Has come so near creation ? 

The “ contrast” loses much of its effect on Gertrude’s mind if the 
portraits are not visible. In the first instance, a sense of shame is 
aroused in her on merely physical grounds ; and it is only when the 
idol she has set up before her is broken that Hamlet denounces his 
uncle’s crimes. The Queen is clearly destitute of imaginative 
power ; why, then, should Hamlet appeal to faculties which do not 
existin her? Other arguments against Mr. Irving’s theory might 
be advanced. His influence over his audience is great enough to 
make them accept any innovation at his hands with respect; but we 
question whether the closet scene would not produce an even 
greater effect than it does if, in accordance with an Elizabethan 
custom, the portraits were set in the wainscot, behind curtains. 





ie! 








